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NEWS OF WEEK, 


agreement was reopened on Tuesday, and the Prime 
‘ Minister hes surpassed bis record in the House of Commons. 
We have written elsewhere about the stete of political parties 
end the influence which the Paisley by-election is heaving on 
political tendencics generally. But we must say here thet Mr. 
Lloyd George has shown not e trace of the weariness which some 
of his best friends have becn attributing to him—unless, of 
course, a special outburst of nervous energy is to be taken as a 
symptom of weariness, as doctors say it sometimes is. The 
fect of the moment is that Mr. Asquith, having unfurled his 
banner egeinst the forces of Socialism, has led the way. 
Lloyd George evidently thinks that Mr. Asquith’s political 
instinct is right, and fer our part we think thet Mr. Lloyd 
George is right in thinking so. The interesting question of the 
next few months will be: Who is going to be the accepted leader, 
or which is going to be the accepted political party, to represent 
the nation in what we fecl sure is an advancing tide of anti- 
Socialistic and anti-bureaucratic feeling ? 


THI 


—<j>—.— 


The chief observation which we wish to make on this subject 
is that here is an open gate for the Unionists. It can hardly be 
supposed that if the nation wants to be led against bureaucracy 
end Socialism, of both of which it is heartily sick, it will look to 
the Independent Liberals, who have for a long time flirted with 
Socialism, and even now are not quite sure that they are gled of 
the clear call uttered by Mr. Asquith. In any case the nation 
will not desire Mr. Asquith’s leadership. Many people had their 
minds poisoned against him during the war, and others, among 
whom we count ourselves, would not accept his leadership if only 
because of his Irish record. 


Of course Mr. Lloyd George will try to form a new anti- 
Socialistic party and to lead it. But the nation will think more 
than twice before being sure that he would lead it in earnest. 
It cannot forget the circumstances in which the Sankey Com- 
mission was appointed. It will have a very uncomfortable 
recollection that at that time Mr. Lloyd George seemed actually 
to want nationalization. It will also require an explanation of 
the striking statements in Mr. Roch’s remarkable book, that 
Mr. Lloyd George actually made some promises to Labour 
about nationalization. But we must wait for all these matters 
to develop. It is enough to say now that a new and sharper 
issue which had its source at Paisley is presenting itself to the 
country. 


Mr. | 





If we were to judge by language alone, and were able to forget 
for the time being that political language must be related to 
| deeds, we could not praise too highly the speeches which the 
| Prime Minister made on Tuesday about our Russian policy and 
| on Wednesday about the future of the mines. The Russian part 
pet the Prime Minister's speech on Tuesday was a masterpiece 


| of common-sense. By eliminating what was unpractical he 


arrived at a very simple conclusion as to what was practical, 
| and laid great stress, as we have ourselves ventured to do, on 
| the humanizing effect upon the tyrannical Russian ideologues of 
| trading with the outer world. We cannot have fresh wars; 
and if we cannot bring Russia back to a normal state of mind 
| by trading with her, we at all events know of no other way. 





We eve very glad to see that Liquor Control is given prominence 
in the King’s Speech. We carnestly hope that the reform will 
| follow the lines of the only experiment in Liquor Control which 
| hes proved an unqualified success; that is to sey, 
and control by the State. We print elsewhere 2 letter from Canon 
Rawnsley which is only one of meny tributes we have pub- 
lished to the wonderful transformation wrought by Stete control 
at Carlisle. A word of warning, must be uttered, 
even at this carly stage. It is essential thet the State should 
have the option to purchase the Liquor Trede et the valuation 
meade by Sir Thomas Whittaker’s Committee in 1915. If this 
valuation be not accepted, we shell be piling up the bill against 
the nation and making the great Trade monopoly more than 


“ 
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however, 








ever our king. 


There is now the greatest and best of all the opportunities 
we have had of freeing the country from the abuse of drink 
without incurring the innumerable difficultics and disadventages 
of Prohibition. We certainly ought to scize this opportunity. 
State Purchase would take the sting and the curse out of alcohol. 
No one would be incited to drink because it is to the interest 
| of some private person to make him drink. We should also find 
| thet we had agreed upon netionalization in the one instance 
in which nationelization is desirable. The smaller the profits, 
the greater the moral gein to the people. 
thet the Labour Party will help in this great cause, and it is a 
good sign that a campaign, headed by Mr. J. H. Thomas and 
others, has been started inside the Labour Party. All the seme, 
we would advise those who believe in the nationalization of 
drink not to rely upon the Labour Party. 





We sincerely hope 


We can hardly suppose that Parliament will ever reach the 
proposed Bill to reform the House of Lords, but we hope that 
if the Bill is produced it will not attempt the folly of setting 
up an Upper House that would be a rival to the House of 
Commons. Any Upper House constituted by election, whether 
direct or indirect, is certain to be regarded jealously by the 
House of Commons, and will intentionally be kept weak. But 
surely a highly qualified and independent Upper House can 
render enormous services to the country by exercising the 
only function which the House of Lords now seriously claims—- 
namely, the function of securing further consideration for Bills 
about which popular opinion manifestly hesitates. 

Tn the last Session the House of Lords saved the House of 
Commons from itself several times, notably in the case of the 
stupidly severe Aliens Bill. What we should like to see is 
the preservation of the present system of the House of Lords, 
tempered by a rule that no Peer could sit who could not produce 
a certificate of public service. Nonentities would be excluded, 
The effect would be excellent in another direction, as new 
creations in the Peerage would be made with a more proper 
regard to legislative qualifications. 

To sum up these gencral remarks on the opening of Parlia- 
ment, we cannot help exclaiming: “If words were deeds, 
what a glorious country this would be with such a Prime 
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Minister!” But, alas! the political rainbow, the most re- 
splendently coloured thing in the world, is always in the next 
field, and we run panting after it from hedge to ditch with 
our smiling Prime Minister barely in front of us, and indeed 
often being pushed on from behind. Before long if we go on 
in this way with our heads in the air we shall come to a ditch 
into which we shall all fall. For our part, we look for warning 
and good sense to the Unionist Party, and we think its oppor- 
tunity has come. Those who had begun to despair of pene- 
trating the clouds which veil Unionist policy in these days may 
take great encouragement from the stoutness and opportuneness 
with which the Executive Committee of the National Unionist 
Association have repudiated Mr. Lloyd George’s Manchester 
speech—the speech of Mr. Facing-both-ways. There are 
plenty of Unionists left who recognize that you cannot convince 
anybody by rehearsing a creed for everybody. Let them, as 
the Americans say, get together. an 


We must now give a brief summary of the events of Tuesday 
and Wednesday in Parliament in their proper order. The King’s 
Speech expressed a hope that peace would soon be concluded 
with Hungary and Turkey and that the Adriatic dispute would 
be sottled, but warned the public that prosperity could not 
return until normal economic conditions prevailed in Eastern 
Europe and Russia, whence we used to draw raw materials 
and foodstuffs. After pointing out that prices, though high, 
were lower in Great Britain than elsewhere, the King exhorted 
all classes to show goodwill for others, energy, and patience. 
The Irish Home Rule Bill foreshadowed by the Prime Minister 
would be introduced at once, with an Irish Education Bill. 
To solve the coal-mining problem “on an enduring basis,” 
the Government would propose Bills to adjust the coal profits, 
to acquire mining royalties, to improve conditions in mining 
areas, and “for the future ordering of the industry in the best 
interests of the community as a whole.” 


The King’s Speech also promised measures dealing with the 
sale of drink, with the encouragement of agriculture so as to 
increase the production of essential foodstuffs at home, and 
with fishing. There would be a Bill regulating the Regular 
and Territorial Armics. Other Bills would deal with unemploy- 
ment insurance, the cight-hours day, and minimum wages, 
as well as with health insurance. Proposals would be made 
against the “dumping ”’ of foreign goods, and for “ the creation 
of an adequate supply of cheap electrical and water power.” 
Lastly, a scheme for Second Chamber reform would be brought 
forward. It was a comprehensive programme. 


Lord Curzon, speaking in the debate on the Address in the 
House of Lords, dwelt on the gravity and complexity of the 
aituation in the East. The delay in concluding peace with 
Turkey had cost us dear, but it was entirely due to our wish to 
give America an opportunity of playing a part in the settlo- 
ment. “We should have welcomed her as the mandetory of 
the whole Empire of Turkey.” The other Powers would probably 
“surrender the greater part of their individual ambitions” if 
America would bear her share of the burden. As it was, we 
must act in the closest co-operation with France. ‘“ We two 
nations were the natural guardians of the destiny of the Nearand 
Middle East.” We must limit our responsibilities, we must give 
autonomy to the various peoples, and we must take ldng views. 
Lord Curzon spoke hopefully of the economic outlook at home, 
and said that in January the Government paid off fifty millions 
of Debt out of surplus revenue, and reduced the curroncy- 
note issue by twenty-six millions. 


Nr. Adamson, who has been re-elected Chairman of the 
Cabour Party in the House, devoted his speech on the Address 
mainly to Russia, “ profiteering,” Ireland, and coal. A week’s 
tour in Ireland had taught him, ho said, that the proposed 
Home Rule Bill had no friends there. Most people knew 
this already. Sir Donald Maclean, speaking for the Liberal 
remnant, said that, as the Government had lost some 
by-clections, the time for Coalition had come to an end 
and a General Election should be held. He emphasized the 
need for economy. He suggested, but did not say outright, 
that the Peace Treaties had “‘ broken down.” Even the Treaty 
by which Great Britain and America guarantee France against 
unprovoked attack “ must be revised afresh,” because it did 
not look as if America would honour the Prosident’s signature, 
Both speeches illustrated anew the weakness of the Opposition 
in debating power. 





ee | 
Mr. Lloyd George began an extremely clever speech by remindin 
the Independent Libera!s that they had little reason to ieah 
about by-election successes. Our domestic troubles were the 
natural outcome of a long war, and could not be removed at 
once by any Government. If hundreds of thousands of 
demobilized soldiers were out of work, it was the fault of the 
Trade Unions, especially in the building trades. It wag idle 
for Sir Donald Maclean to attack the Coalition. His own section 
could never hope for power, except as part of a new Coalition— 
with Labour. The Government had held aloof from party 
politics in order to deal with a long programme of great reforms, 
The full effect of their abundant legislation could not be felt 
at once, but the reward would come when the British jury 
judged on the facts. “Then we will talk about by-elections, 
aye, and the General Election.” 


In regard to Ireland, the Prime Minister vainly invited Mr, 
Adamson to say whether he would give the Sinn Feiners 
Republic, whether he would coerce Ulster, and whether he 
would withdraw all troops from Iveland and let the gangs of 
murderers work their will. Mr. Adamson was shrewd enough 
to keep silence. As for “ profitcering,” the Prime Minister 
said, with much truth, that high prices were really due to the 
depreciation of money, and could only be reduced by increased 
production, so as to redress the balance of trade. If Mr. Lloyd 
George would repeat this elementary truth once a weok, it is 
possible that the vulgar error, sedulously propagated by 
politicians who know better, might in time be corrected. The 
Government, he added, would be able to balance the Budget 
and show a surplus. 


As for Russia, Mr. Lloyd George asked the House to face 
the facts. Bolshevism, whose horrors had revolted the conscience 
of mankind, was not democracy, but the rule of a privileged 
minority. Yet it could not be crushed by force of arms. Its 
opponents had had their chance, and had failed. The Volunteer 
armics had alienated the people, whereas the Bolsheviks were 
now showing more tact. Tho border States would not join 
an offensive alliance against Bolshovism, nor would Japan. 
France, America, and Italy declined to support an offensive. 
On the other hand, the Allies would not make peace with the 
Bolsheviks, whose tenure of power was very uncertain. As 
we had failed to restore Russia to sanity by force, we must try 
to do it by trade. “Commerce has a sobering influence in its 
operations.” Mr. Lloyd George said that he did not fear a 
Bolshevik offensive in Europe or Asia. The Bolshevik armies 
were not equipped for foreign campaigns. Moreover, they had 
nothing to gain by invading their neighbours, who were poorer 
than themselves. If it were true that Russia had corn to sell, we 
must try to buy it. “ You cannot refuse to buy corn in Egypt 
because there is a Pharaoh on the throne.” His plan, Mr. Lloyd 
George concluded, was simply to “fight anarchy with abundance.” 


On Wednesday in the House of Commons Mr. Brace moved 
the Labour Party amendment regretting the absence of any 
proposal to nationalize the coal-mines on the lines recommended 
by the Sankey Commission. Mr. Brace declared that the Home 
Secretary had “ pledged the Government up to the hilt ’’ to give 
effect to “the Majority Report of the Commission.” He ex- 
plained that if nationalization meant bureaucratic control like 
the control of the telephones, he would be entirely opposed to it. 
But in his opinion it did not. He wanted nationalization because 
it would mean greater safety, more economy, and a larger output. 





Mr. Lunn, a Yorkshire miner, was far less temperate than Mr. 
Brace. He brazenly threatened the Government and _ tlie 
country. The Conference to be held in a few days, he said, 
might decide for a great national strike. Personally he did not 
want a strike, as he was still a believer in “the power of the 
vote ” (is he ?), but in any case the miners must have their way. 
They meant to insist upon nationalization. Privation and 
machine guns would not stop them. “The unrest of last 
year was only a spark. It will be a volcano if you refuse 
nationalization.” 


Such a speech as this gave Mr. Lloyd George a very easy 
opening, which he fully used. He declared that though Mr. 
Brace professed to dislike bureaucracy, State control of the mines 
would mean bureaucracy and nothing else. He made fine ironic 


play with Mr. Brace’s picture of “ State workers pursued by a 
daily and nightly desire to increase output in every direction.” 
The truth was that State control would bring about something like 
the system in Russia, and would end in forced labour. Mr. 
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Lloyd George asked whether the miners were really demanding 
the acceptance of Mr. Justice Sankey’s scheme, or the acceptance 
of their own plans, which were perfectly well known, for syndic- 
alizing the industry. We may remark here that the Sankey 
scheme would give the workors minority representation and 
would mean @ surrender of the right to strike. Although the 
miners continually talk as though they had accepted that 
scheme, they as a matter of fact rejected it. 





Mr. Lloyd George ended with burning words in which he 
asserted that Labour was “challenging the whole fabric of 
British government.” But the Government were determined 
never to surrender to “a privileged minority.” The majority 
must rule, “On that issue we will fight to the end.” The 
Labour demand was not for better conditions and wages, but 
for “the establishment of Soviet rule.” The men who fought 
in the greatest of all wars for liberty would also fight against 
this preposterous tyranny. The hundreds of thousands of 
demobilized soldiers who are being kept out of employment by 
the Trade Unions will echo every word which Mr. Lloyd George 
said on this subject. 


Speaking at Paisley on Friday week, Mr. Asquith criticized 
the Peace Treaties. Jermany, he said, was saddled with 
impossible liabilities. At the most, she could pay two thousand 
millions sterling. He would write off any hypothetical pay- 
ments from Germany-to this country, and ho would rather 
cancel our loans to the Allies than cripple their industrial life. 


‘ 


The Council of the League of Nations held its second meeting 
this week, assembling at St. James’s Palace on Wednesday. 
Spain, the first neutral to join the Leaguo, was represented 
among the eight Councillors, who, as Mr. Balfour said with regret 
for America’s delay, should have numbered nine. The Council 
had to appoint the Governing Commission of the Saar Valley 
and the High Commissioner of Danzig, and to take preliminary 
measures for organizing a Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and for fuliilling the duties of the League in regard to 
the control of international ports, waterways, and railways. 
[he Peace Treaty imposes great obligations on the League, 
snd the Council is well advised in setting to work in earnest. 
For the League will gain respect and confidence when it is seen 
to be an active organization with plenty to do. 


The plébiscite in Northern Slesvig, under the terms of the 
Peace Treaty, was held on Tucsday. The native inhabitants 
jecided, by a vote of three to one, that they wished to resume 
their Danish nationality. of which they were forcibly deprived 
by Prussia in 1864. As soon as the result is proclaimed by the 
Allied Commission, the Danish Government will occupy the 
district. Within the next five weeks a similar plébiacite will be 
taken in Central Slesvig, including Flensborg. In this case, 
however, each parish will be treated as a separate unit. An 
Allied Commission, with one Danish and one German member, 
will then delimit a new frontier which will, as far as possible, 
leave the Danish parishes to Denmark and the German parishes 
to Germany. The Allies have shown commendable moderation 
and impartiality in their treatment of the Slesvig problem. 
Their task has not been made easier by the strong pro-German 
sympathies of the Socialist Government at Copenhagen, who 
seemed unwilling to reclaim any part of Slesvig. 


The German Government apologized to the Allies for Baron 
von Lersner’s theatrical refusal to transmit to Berlin the list of 
war criminals whom Germany is required by the Peace Treaty to 
jeliver up for trial. The Allies sent the list through the French 
Diplomatic Agent at Berlin. It contains nearly nine hundred 
names. The British section of the list includes Admiral von 
Tirpitz and six other Admirals who ordered the ‘ U ’-boats to 
tink merchantmen without warning, and some of the worst of the 
*U’-boat commanders, including Kiesewetter and Patzig, who 
deliberately torpedoed and sank two hospital ships. Admiral] 
Schréder is arraigned for the judicial murder of Captain Fryatt. 
Several German Generals are named as having forced British 
prisoners to work under fire on the Western Front. Enver 


Pasha is “wanted” for ordering our unhappy British and | 


Indian soldiers from Kut to be marched through the Syrian 
Desert, where many of them died. The French demand the 
surrender of the Crown Prince on charges of theft and arson, and 
of the Crown Prince of Bavaria, who forbade quarter to be 
given to British prisoners. We have written on this subject 


elsewhere. 


M. Millerand, speaking on foreign policy in the French Chambes 
on Friday week, said that the decision of the Allies to open trade 
with the Russian Co-operative Societies did not mean that they 
would enter into relations with the Bolsheviks. If the goods 
imported into Russia were used for the Bolshevik armies, ship. 
ments would cease. M. Millerand.expressed the belief that the 
reverses of the Volunteer armies were not irreparable. If Poland 
were attacked by the Bolsheviks, the Allies would, he said, lend 
her their ‘‘ utmost support.” The French Premier stated that 
France would insist on Germany fulfilling the Peace terms that 
affected French interests. Germany had failed to deliver the 
stipulated amount of coal to France. He would therefore warn 
her that she had broken the Treaty in this respect. He added 
significantly that the length of the Allied occupation of the 
Rhineland depended on Germany’s honesty in carrying out the 
terms of the peace, 





Mr. Chamberlain's considered reply to the memorial proposing 
an International Economic Conference was published on Thurs: 
day. On behalf of the Government, he agreed to send repre: 
sentatives to such a Conference if it were summoned by the 
League of Nations or by a neutral Power and if it were sup. 
ported by other leading countries. But he made it clear that 
Great Britain could not make fresh loans for the relief of distress, 
unless America would co-operate, because any increase of oul 
purchases of foodstuffs in America would send the American 
exchange down to a still lower level. Mr. Chamberlain said that, 
in common with America, Canada, and France, we were prepared 
to make an exception in the cases of Poland and Austria. But 
he objected on principle to any more loans to foreign Govern- 
ments. Each country must cease from issuing new loans o1 
printing new paper money, as the first step towards a restoration 
of confidence, Commercial credits could then be arranged, 
presumably by private financiers and banks. If the Conference 
were held, these plain truths could be impressed on all the 
European Governments and peoples. 





The party leaders at Washington are still trying to arrange 4 
compromise in regard to the Covenant, which blocks the path 
of the Peace Treaty in the Senate. Senator Hitchcock, the 
Democratic leader, announced last Saturday that the President 
declined to accept Senator Lodge’s reservations, but would agree 
to Senator Hitchoock’s own suggestions. The effect of these 
would be, according to the Times correspondent, to make Con- 
gress the sole judge of America’s right to leave the League; ta 
withdraw immigration, tariffs, labour, and other domestic ques: 
tions from the League’s sphere of activity; to reserve the 
Monroe Doctrine; to provide that American forces should not 
be used without the consent of Congress; and to declare that, 
in a dispute effecting Great Britain, the Dominions, or India, 
none of their representatives should vote. It is not for us to 
pronounce on the relative merits of Senator Hitchcock’s and 
Senator Lodge’s reservations. The Allies, we believe, would 
welcome America’s appearance in the League of Nations on 
almost any terms, as Lord Grey of Fallodon has said. 


Spitsbergen can no longer be called ““ No Man’s Land.” The 
Powers interested in the matter signed a Treaty in Paris on 
Monday, by which Norway is recognized as the sovereign of the 
Arctic archipelago. The subjects of all nations are to enjoy 
equal rights in Spitsbergen, so that the British mining companies 
will lose nothing but stand to gain by coming under the protection 
of Norwegian law. 


The January trade returns testified to a genuine revival of 
commerce and industry, despite the pessimists. Our imports 
were valued at £183,500,000, our exports at £105,750,000, and 
our re-exports at £25,500,000. The adverse balance was thua 
£52,000,000. On the other hand, a comparison with January, 
1919, showed that, while our imports had increased in value. 
by 36 per cent., our exports had increased by 123 per cent. 
We received more foodstuffs and raw materials, but we exported 
more manufactured goods and coal. The cotton exports, for 
example, increased by 60 per cent. in quantity as compared with 
the previous January. The woollen exports were doubled, and 
the iron and steel exports were half as large again. If we con- 
tinue to increase our exports at this rate, we shall soon redress the 
balance of trade, restore the vglue of the sovereign, and bring 
down the price of imported food. There is no other remedy for 





dear living save hard work. 








| Bank rate. 6 ver cent.,changed from 5 percent. Nov. 6. 1919 
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TO OUR READERS. 


We have decided that after the last Saturday in Febrvary— 
i.c., on Saturday, March 6th—the price of the Srecrator 
must be increased to 9d. 

We had hoped till quite recently to be able to maintain the 
price at which the Spectator was issued before and during 
the war and for the first year after the close of hostilities. A 
careful review of the situation at the beginning of the year 
has made it, however, clear that this is no longer possible. 

During the past five years the cost of paper has increased by 
“approximately from 300 to 400 per cent.,” the cost of printing 
by * approximately 175 to 20) per cent.” Salaries and wages 
have had to be greatly augmented in order to meet the increased 
cost of living. In almost every item, indeed, the cost of pro- 
duction has more than doubled. If there had appeared to be 
ony reasonable prospect of a fall in paper, printing, and other 
costs in the future, we should have been content to continue to 
hold on at the old price. It was indeed in the hope of such a 
full that we refrained from following the example of many other 
newspapers and raising our price some two years ago. 

We are confident that the policy which we have been com- 
pelled by circumstances to adopt will in no way lose us the 
support of our readers. They do not take the Spectator 
because it cosls sixpence, but because they either agree with its 
opinions, or else desire to see the other side put clearly and 
firmly. Perhaps they give us their confidence most of all 
because they know that the SpecTATOR is not under any external 
control. It expresses the actual views of those who conduct it, 
~-is not, in fact, a Party Gramophone. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POSITION OF THE PARTIES. 


rJXllK impression we receive from the debate on the 

Address is that if only Mr. Lloyd George had clear 
principles to match his astonishing skill in managing a 
House of Commons debate, he would still have the ball 
at his feet. During the Recess we have heard a great deal 
about the tottering condition of the Government, but the 
Prime Minister, if we may judge merely on the points of the 
game, did not totter in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. It must have been a curious spectacle. 
Nobody knows precisely what political principles the Prime 
Minister stands for, or upon which coadjutors he means to 
rely for support in future ; opposed to him were men whose 
views and aims, as compared with his own, were as clear as 
crystal; and yet Mr. Lloyd George made havoc of their 
arguments and sport of their leadership. Neither Mr. 
Adamson nor Sir Donald Maclean gives him the least 
trouble. The runaway affair is something to make any 
student of politics wonder and ponder. Of course there 
are deeper forces underneath with which the Prime Minister 
will yet have to reckon, but in the debate these never came 
to the surface. One can say truly of the Prime Minister 
what the persecutors said falsely of Socrates, that he can 
always make the worse appear the better cause. When we 
talk of “ worse,” however, we must say at once that we do 
not refer to Mr. Lloyd George's admirably sane explanation 
of his Russian policy or to his brilliant attack on nationaliza- 
tion, but only to his general covering up of errors and 
omissions. « If only words were deeds ! 

This week's proceedings in the House of Commons make 
us feel even more strongly than we did that Mr. Asquith’s 
Parliamentary experience is urgently needed. It is bad for 
any Government to be without a well-managed Opposition, 
and it is particularly bad for the present Government, who 
steer a course from one accommodation to another, who 
are firm only when they feel that they are safe, and who 
seem to think that decency is satisfied, not when mistakes 
are foreseen and avoided, but when blunders are somehow 
retrieved. Badly though the Government have managed 
in the past, however, we are not among those who think 
that we must fly to new rulers just because our present 
rulers fail. We want to know first what the other rulers 
would be like. Frankly, we see no possible others who 
ought to be trusted at the moment. If only Mr. Lloyd 


George would state a coherent set of political doctrines 
by which he means to be guided, and by which test he 
asks to be judged, we should have much better hopes 





es 
of the present Session than we can pretend to have now 
It is one of the greatest ironies in our history that 
a Prime Minister who has a power of speech, a skill 
in strategy, and a personal magnetism beyond thes of 
other men should constantly find himself in trouble because 
his skill in manceuvre outbalances his liking for straicht. 
forwardaction, One would think that he might be influenced 
by the notable example set him by some others, and that 
by borrowing their simple prescription for conduct he might 
save all the energy which he has hitherto wasted upon set- 
tling unnecessary difficulties and bestow it directly upon the 
manag»ment of affeirs of State. In that case people would 
trust him, as they want to do, instead of asking themselves 
continually: What does this mean? What is the Prime 
Minister up to now! He might look, to give specific 
instances, at the enormous effect produced by Lord Grey 
of Fallodon’s letter—a letter in itself not comparable for 
vivid or striking qualities with anything that Mr. Lloyd 
George might have written. And he might look at Loid 
Robert Cecil. Lord Robert Cecil writes a letter to Mr. 
Asquith saying that he hopes Mr. Asquith will be returned 
to Parliament. In so doing he exposes himself to the charge 
that he is less than loyal to his own party. He makes some 
people very angry. But does any one eccuse Lord Robert 
Cecil of playing a game, or running an intrigue, or of trying 
to serve his own or any purely party interests ? Not a bit 
of it. However much some people may disagree with Lord 
Robert Cecil, they know how absurd it would be to breathe 
such a suspicion as that. We cannot say how strongly we 
wish that Mr. Lloyd George would try to win for himself in 
this Session a similar reputation. It would be worth to 
him more than all his present qualities. In combination 
with them it would make him irresistible—and he would 
then deserve to be irresistible. 

It is impossible to think of the position of the political 
parties at present apart from the Paisley by-election, for 
the effects of that election, end how it may, will be much 
greater than some people seem to foresee. We shall have 
to wait till the 25th of this month to know the result, as 
the rule made at the General Election still holds good 
rather absurdly as it seems to us—that a fortnight’s grace 
must be allowed for the collection of the votes of soldiers 
on foreign service. But the suspense will not blunt the 
excitement, and it may even increase it. Mr. Asquith 
has recognized the desirability of importing some 
clearness into the present political controversies, and hes 
come out plainly as an anti-Labour man. By this we mean 
of course that he is opposed, not to any proper or reasonable 
labour claims, but only to the Socialistic programme of the 
Labour Party. If there was any drift of the remnant of 
Independent Liberals towards Labour, Mr. Asquith has 
undoubtedly checked it. He has spoken the pure gospel of 
Individualism as against Socialism es clearly as Mr. Glad- 
stone himself might have spoken it. It can hardly be 
wrong to trace the effect of Mr. Asquith’s decision in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s very powerful onslaught on Socialism 
on Wednesday. If Mr. Asquith should be elected, 
he will inevitably be the principal figure of the Oppo- 
sition. Mr. Adamson, the leader of the Labour Party 
in the House, has never satisfied his followers, and it 
is said that he would not have been re-elected to the 
leadership had there not been internal conflicts between the 
more powerful Trade Unions which ended in his being 
allowed to stay where he was. He was preferred to a more 
dashing leader of a divided army. Sir Donald Maclean 
would in any case make way for Mr. Asquith. Thus, in the 
event of Mr. Asquith’s return, the most commanding 
personality on the Opposition side of the House of Commons 
will be definitely opposed to Labour, and as regards the 
pressing question of the mines will be, as we know, in 
favour of a scheme hardly distinguishable from Mr. Lloyd 
George’s own scheme. The result of all this, of course, 
will be a growing antagonism between Labour and the 
Independent Liberals. Even if Mr. Biggar, the Labour 
candidate at Paisley, should be clected, that antagonism 
will be scarcely less. The issue fines itself down to this — 
Who is to be the leader of the new anti-Socialist forces, 
or, to put it more generally, which party is to gather 
strength and power from the growing anti-Socialist feeling ? 

We come back to the conclusion that though Mr. Lloyd 
George still has the ball at his fect, and can keep it there 
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longer than his enemies expected, the turn of the Union- 
ists will come next. The need for clearness among Unionists 
What do the Unionists in the Government 
stand for? After thinking it over, we cannot feel quite 
sure that we know what Mr. Bonar Law’s views 
are on such primarily important subjects as Ireland, 
and Nationalization, and a Capital Levy. We do know 
what Mr. Asquith’s views are, and we do know what the 
views of the Labour Party are. This is most unfortunate, 
for it is fairly certain that if the nation wants its affairs 
managed not in the way demanded by Labour but on 
individualistic lines, it will turn not to Liberalism 
but to the old firm, the Unionist Party. We have very 
little doubt ourselves that the present Session will end in 
swaying the country strongly against Socialism. Unionists 
must make ready. Ambiguity is fatal. Labour as a party 
looks less strong than it did a few months ago. For our part, 
we neither dread nor regard as unlikely the return of a 
Labour Party some day, but, judging from facts as they are, 
we cannot think that the Labour Party is advancing. in spite 
of some superficial signs to the contrary. The internal 
jealousies of the party never disappear, and the great 
expansion by which many brain-workers have been taken 
in satisfies a grandiose ambition but does not make for 
singleness ofaim. Look at what has happened in Australia, 
where Labour was undone by what seemed to be its success. 
Australian Labour is now divided into the orthodox Labour 
Party, the followers of Mr. Hughes, and the Independent 
Workers of the World. So, we think, it is likely to be with 
British Labour now that it is being praised equally by Lord 
Haldane and Lord Fisher, and is adopting as Parliamentary 
candidates men whv have absolutely nothing fundamental 
in common with it. 


is urgent. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE WAR CRIMINALS. 
FPXHE policy by which the Allies have attempted to 


bring the war criminals to trial has by common 
consent got us into a sorry mess, end it is not to be wondered 
at that many people who in the abstract recognize the 
desirability of trying the criminals are now strongly 
inclined to leave the whole subject alone. For our part, 
we are not prepared to change our mind until we are 
convinced that nothing can be retrieved from the present 
confusion. What we want to do in this article is to examine 
as briefly as possible our dealings with Germany over the 
war criminals, and to ask and answer the question, What 
is it still possible to do ? 

Every one who casts his mind back to the days when 
Englishmen were burning with indignation at the terrib'e 
olfences which the Germans committed against the laws 
and customs of war, will remember that the whole nation 
was agreed that the men guilty of these crimes must be 
punished. No one even thought anything else. When Mr. 
Asquith was Prime Minister he announced not once but 
several times that the men guilty of shooting hostages 
and burning towns and murdering non-combatants at 
sea should not escape the just penalties of their crimes. 
These announcements, uttered as they were at a time when 
Germany believed herself to be winning the war, were 
incidentally a proof of Mr. Asquith’s determination, and 
they should always be remembered to his credit by those 
who were led by passionate clamour and intrigue to under- 
rate his resolution. The reason why many Englishmen 
who would not have dreamed of disagreeing with Mr. 
Asquith when he used those words are now inclined to 
avoid all the trouble and risk of demanding the surrender 
of the German criminals, is not so much that their sense of 
justice has become dimmed as that it has become, in one 
sense, rather keener. They feel that an unjustifiably long 
list of criminals has been presented to Germany, and that 
the present German rulers cannot possibly remain in office 
if they are required to attempt impossibilities, Moreover, 
one often hears it asked whether on the side of the Allies 
offences have not also been committed. To every lawyer, 
and even to every one who has what may be called a 
legal mind, this doubt occurs persistently. “If we are 
to maintain any semblance of justice in prosecuting the 
enemy, must not the Allies also submit to prosecution 
if the Germans are able to bring substantial evidence of 
guilt against them.” The fact that such doubts should 
be expressed is a very healthy sign. They show that 








the demand for real and not nominal justice is a ruling 
passion among Englishmen. Yet everybody knows that 
though acts of inhumanity are committed by all armies 
in all wars, and that it cannot be supposed for 2 moment 
that the Allies were wholly innocent of such acts, ther 
was a vast and a terrible difference between the organized 
and authoritative German policy of military crime and 
the independent deeds for which individuals were respon- 
sible on our own side. Our own feeling is that it remain: 
as important as ever that by a strictly impartial trial 
there should be a solemn condemnation of such Qrman 
war crimes as can be proved to have been ordered formally 
and by responsible authorities. 

Our chief reason for wanting this is that if there is another 
war the whole world may know that the code dealing with 
military crime has been put for ever beyond the reach of 
dispute. It is a familiar gibe that there is no such thing 
as international law, that some Grotius of the distant 
future will still be playing with unrealities, and that the 
only rule which holds good is that a nation can make its 
own law if it is strong enough. It would be appalling if 
that sinister logic were allowed to prevail, yet we do not 
see how it can well be prevented unless the Allies can 
prove that they hold the Geneva Convention and the 
Hague Conventions in sufficient respect to ensure the 
punishment of those who broke all the rules. 

But what after all can be done now? Is it really 
late to do anything? Have matters been allowed to 
drift too far in the wrong direction? Some persons tell 
us that we began wrongly by making demands that were 
obviously unreasonable in themselves and could not be 
carried out, and that therefore we must now admit our 
error by abandoning the whole plan. We cannot bring 
ourselves to think quite in that way. It is a familiar 
thing in the ordinary course of justice for a severer 
judgment to be pronounced than is actually exacted. A 
prisoner may have a good deal of his sentence remitted 
on the score of good conduct, or on the ground of health, 
or through the exercise of the King’s clemency. The 
original sentence nevertheless stands on record as an exact 
appreciation of the public sense of the offence committed. 
If we apply this reasoning to the demand for the surrender 
of the war criminals—and we may, and do, apply it also 
to the whole Peace Treaty—-we shall see that there is no 
cause to regret the original severity of the demand. Where 
we may and must begin to blame ourselves is when we 
persist in impossibilities, or even in unreasonable methods 
that will in themselves defeat the ends of justice. lf we 
are foolish enough, we may, as it were, merely succeed in 
killing off the criminal while he languishes in prison, 
instead of reforming him, And as reform is the proper 
object of all penal codes, except in the case of those who 
are actually executed, sucha process would be utterly futile. 

The British list of criminals is comparatively short, 
and is confined, we imagine, to what may be called the 
red-handed brigade. The French and Belgian lists, on 
the other hand, are of surprising length. Imagine what 
the feelings of most Germans must be when they are told 
that Marshal von Hindenburg and General Ludendorif 
must be arrested and handed over to their enemies, possibly 
(as they believe) to be shot. It has been suggested that 
in these circumstances Germans feel very much as we 
should feel if we were asked to hand over Lord Jel'icoe 
and Lord Haig. We dare say they do; though any com- 
parison between Prussian officers and British officers is 
naturally odious and ridiculous to us. The British 
Admiralty have included Admiral von Tirpitz in their list, 
and of course they have done so deliberately because 
they regard him as the head and front of the policy of 
1 Their reason seems to us sound. 


too 


murder on the high seas. 
But when we come to regard the matter from the point 
of view of what is reasonable and practicable, we feel 
that the French demand for the surrender of General 
Ludendorff and Marshal von Hindenburg as well as of Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg is going too far. This is a case 
where Mr, Lloyd George ought to work hard for moder- 
ation, not merely because a moderate policy is the only policy 
now possible, but because it is also right on principle. 
All who have studied German politics at close quarters 
during the past few months agree that the present German 
Government are a barrier which stands between the 
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country and chaos. That barrier must not be knocked 
down. It must not be wantonly weakened. Yet the 
German Government would be weakened, and probably 
would collapse, if they issued a command which drove the 
whole country into a frenzy of rage. 

How then can we behave in such a way as not to bring 
about that result? Surely the answer is that we must 
proceed with the co-operation of the German Government. 
A desire for co-operation to a considerable extent on behalf 
of the German Government ought to be assumed. As 
a mgtter of fact, there are positive signs that the German 
rulers and people are ready to co-operate. We ought to 
act on the principle that the German Government natur- 
ally wish to purge their country of a stain, that they desire 
as much as we A that crime should be held up to execra- 
tion. We should use the indignation of the newcomers 
against the old military and Junker class which led Ger- 
many to ruin. There seems to be no reason why the 
German Government should not be made to help us. In 
this way we should prevent the Germans from violating 
the Treaty. It is a very grave matter indeed to drive 
them to violation when we could save both them and 
ourselves from that catastrophe. The lists ought to be 
reduced, and the Court of Jurisdiction ought to be above 
suspicion of partisanship. It is worth remembering that 
when the Germans imposed their terms of peace upon 
Rumania, cruel as those terms were, they were wise in 
one respect. They required the Rumanians themselves 
to punish their own war criininals. Though we cannot 
expect Germany to do that to our satisfaction, we think | 
the Allies might put into force as soon as possible the 
clause in the Peace Treaty which provides for a permanent 
Court of International Justice. It is laid down that this 
Court may offer an “ advisory opinion” on any subject 
submitted to it. 
this Court to do the work of a Grand Jury by revising 
the lisis and deciding against whom a true bill could fairly 
be found. It might also take into consideration the 
undoubte:t difficulties of the German Government and the 
desirability of keeping the Government in office. There 
may be some objection to this proposal that has not occurred 
to us—possibly the creation of such a Court would mean | 
a further intolerable delay—but all that we really want 
to insist upon is that if the German Government are treated 
wisely they can probably be forced to co-operate. The 
whole business ought to be conducted in what may be 
ealled the spirit of the League of Nations. It is under | 
the shicll and sanction of the League that great good 
might come from a fair trial. In any other spirit there 
will be a certainty of great mischief, ani even danger. 





PISE DE TERRE IN THE PAST. 


‘ PISE (a. F. pisé, subst. use of pa. pple. of piser, to beat, 


It might be practicable, therefore, for | 


| earth, either dry or wet. 





Book of his Etymolegiarum he emphaticall 
work of Pisé, and establishes its antiquity, 
“ Formatum, sive formatium, in Africa, 


Y appraises the 
saying :— 

vel Hispania pariot 
“eet - e 
de terra appellant, quoniam in forma circumdates duabus 2 ringue 
tubulis inferciuntur, verius quam struuntur. Aevis durant 
incorrupti, ventis, ignibus, omni caementi fortiores.” 

(Earthern walls aro called formatum or formatium in Africa 
and Spa in, since being surrounded by a frame they are stuffed 
between two boards, rather than built up. They last un- 
damaged by wind or fire for ages, being stronger than any 
cement.) 

The work quoted from is encyclopaedic in its scope, and 
contains, among other things, a variety of information 
concerning natural phenomena, as well as an assortment 
of facts about buildings and the materials for their cop. 
struction. The learned author must have had ample 
opportunity for observing what he describes in the above 

uotation. His editor, in Migne’s Patrologia, 1862, has 
the following note :— 

“‘Formatum, sive formatium e lib. XXX Cap 14 Plini qui 
emendandus est ex hoc loco Isidori. Retinemus nos hodie idem 
nomen, nam formatium Hispani Hormigon dicimus.” 

(Formatum or formatium, Pliny, Book XXX., ch. xiv., who 
should be corrected by this passage of Isidorus. We keep the 
same namo to-day, for in Spain we call formatium—Hormigon.) 
‘*Emendandus * presumably refers to the spelling *‘formaccan”’ 
adopted by Pliny. 

Palladius (Book I. ch. xxxiv.) states without comment 
that garden walls were in his day made either of Pisé, mad 
with small stones intermixed, or of stone. The date of 
his writing, though uncertain, is conjectured to be the 
fourth century A.D. He says :— 

““Munitiones mulia sunt genera: aki luto 
clauso parietes figuratos ex partibus imitantur: quibus sub 
macerias luto et lapide excitant: plezique sine luto congt 
ordinem saxa@ componunt.” 





inter formas 
petit, 
sta in 





This, though the construction is obscure, and the text 
‘not improbably corrupt, may perhaps be translated as 
follows :— 

“Walls are of many kinds: somo imitate walls made of dis. 
crete parts by placing earth between fram>s: those for whom it 
sullices erect walls of mud and sinallstones ; while very m wry build 
them of larger stones arranged in regular order without mud.” 
Lutum, strictly mud, is probably used in a loose sense for 
It will be noted that Palladius 
appears to allude slightingly to walls made with stones 
and mud, compared with those of either Pisé, or stone 
only. 

According to Cointereaux, who wrote at the end of the 


| eighteenth century, Pisé de Terre liad been practised for 


ages in the neighbourhood of Lyons. Woods, an English 
writer who visited this locality in 1806, is quoted in the 
Architectural Publication Society’s Dictionary. He de- 
scribes the Pisé walls as made of gravel and clay, formed 
into blocks in a sort of mould on the work itself, and 
separated by pretty thick beds of mortar. On p. 723 of 
the fifth volume of the Encyclopédie Pratique de l’ Agricul- 





pound (earth) : L. pisdre, pinedtre, to beat, pound, stamp. 

ff clay or earth kneaded, or mixed with gravel, used, esp. in 
Fraiuce and some parts of England, for building collages, walls, 
ete., by being rammed between boards which are removed as it 
harviens ; also a name for this mode of building. 

1797. H. Holiand in ‘Com. Board Aaric.,’ J. 387: ‘The 
word pisé is a technical term and it has been retained in this transla- 
tion because it cannot be rendered by any adequate word in the 
English language.’ 

1805. R. W. Dickson, ‘ Pract. Agric.’ (1807), I. 136 : Building 
tr what is termed pisé or simply by compressing well-wrought carth 
én moulds.’ 

1852. Wiggin’s ‘ Embanking, 382: ‘A wall of pisé or rammed 
grovel in a@ frame might very judiciously be adopied for two or three 
fet of the centre of the bank.’ 

1890. ‘R. Boldrewood,’ ‘ Squatter’s Dream,’ vii.: ‘The new 
coltage which he had judiciously caused to be built of pisé or rammed 
earth.’ 

b. attrib. or adj. as pisé building, wall, work. 

1840. * Cottager’s Man.’ 30 in Libr. Usef. Knoul. Husb. III. : 
* Walls formed of carth in the pisé manner.’ 

1849. ‘ Keclesiologist, 1X., 217: ‘We... think that what 
eur correspondent calls Pisé building iscommon in Devonshire... 
and known by the name of cob-building.’ 

1875. ‘Knight Dict. Mech.,’ 1714/1: ‘The best material for 
pisé-work is clay with small gravel-stones interposed through it,’”’ 

—(The Ozford Dictionary.) 


re 





N the history of building in Pisé de Terre, the testimony 
of Isidorus, Archbishop of Seville, who died in 636 a.p., 
ls of great interest. In the ninth chapter of the XVth 


lure published in 1865, however, not only is Pisé stated to 
be still used in England, but it is praised for its cheapness 
and superiority over other methods of construction. 
| Referring to parts of France where stone is not available, 
| the writer says :— 
| “ L’absence de pierres oblige 4 faire les constructions rurales 
| en terre. Mais au lieu de les employer par la mode perfectionn¢e 
| du pisé, que la nature des terres admettrait presque partout, on 
la combine avec le bois sous forme de bauge ou torchis, ce qui 
| donne des biatiments qui, aprés quelques années d’existence, 
laissent passer non seulement lo vent, et la pluie, mais les rats, 
fouines, belettes, renards et jusqu’au loups.” 

(The absence of stone makes it necessary to construct rural 

edifices of earth. But instead of making use of it according to 
the perfected method of Pisé, which the nature of the soils would 
almost everywhere permit, it is combined with wood in the form 
of cob, which gives buildings that, after standing for some years, 
allow the passage not only of wind and rain, but of rats, martens, 
weasels, foxes, and even wolves.) 
This is delicious. When is a house emphatically not a 
home? When it fails to keep the wolf—I was going to 
say from the door—but no, when it lets him come lolloping 
through the walls. Not Pisé walls, though. 

No historical account of Pisé de Terre would be complete 
without mentioning the important innovation of moulding 
the compressed earth into blocks, resembling hewn stone. 
Originally invented by Cointereaux more than a hundred 
years ago, they were independently rediscovered, and have 
been used for pillars and partition walls by Mr. St. Loe 
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Strachey. Loudon thus describes Cointereaux’s process 
(Encyclopaedia of Agriculture, § 3074) :— 

‘Barth prepared in the same manner as for rammed walls 
js put into a mould, or box, of any size, generally that of the 

roposed wall’s thickness in width, one or two feet long, and 
about one foot high. The mould is a strong oaken or iron box, 
and the earth being placed in it is compressed either by the 
action of s press, acted on by sa lever or @ screw, or # stampin 

ine similar to the great forge hammer. The stone, or soli 
body of earth thus acquired, is then used in the same manger as 
hewn stone.” (Italics inserted.) 

Might not the employment of such blocks as these prove 
economical where a number of Pisé structures require 
to be erected simultaneously, the expense waive in 
constructing a number of large frames being obviated ? 
One stamping engine, hired for a limited time, could make 
the whole of the blocks needed, which might be stored for 
use. It is to be noted that better blocks should be formed 
by percussion than if the earth were subjected to merely 
static pressure by lever or screw. It is not too much to 
hope that the experiments now being conducted may lead 
to an authoritative verdict on this point. 

The fact that Pisé de Terre structures, such as Hannibal’s 
towers, have outlasted the races which built them is well 
attested. Aevis durant incorrupti. But travellers in 
these regions might add much to our information in the 
light of recent knowledge. Especially might they elucidate 
the vexed questions whether any of the watch-towers built 
by the Carthaginians were constructed of cob, and, if so, 
in what relative state of repair they are compared with 
the Pisé towers. However surprising it may be, even mud 
structures appear to exhibit remarkable permanence under 
most unfavourable climatic conditions, an argument 
a fortiori for the durability of Pisé. 

Chambers’s Journal some fifty years ago quotes Rich 
as describing ‘‘the sunburnt bricks of Birs Nimroud 
and the Majallibé as ‘looking like thick clumsy sods 
of earth, in which are seen broken reeds, or chopped 
straw, used for the obvious purpose of binding them.’ ” 
Even though the individual bricks must, we may suppose, 
have been protected by the similar débris under which 
they lay, it is surely not a little remarkable that they should 
be individually recognizable after fully three thousand 
years of exposure to the torrential rains of the Euphrates 
Valley. Nor is it without interest that the first industrial 
trouble recorded in history relates to the use of straw in cob 
bricks. We were taught, when we read that Pharaoh com- 
manded “ There shall no straw be given you, yet shall ye 
deliver the tale of bricks,” to call him a heartless tyrant ; 
stifling our obstinate questioning as to what straw had to 
do with bricks. What indeed has it to do with good 
bricks? In the light of present knowledge should we 
not perhaps regard Pharaoh as an economist, if not an 
actual reformer ! 

The Spectator has been advocating, not bricks merely, 
but entire walls made without straw. Was Pharaoh the 
first of Pisé experts, fighting a vile conspiracy of blatant 
cobbism ? At least he may have had his just doubts about 
the use made of straw by the Israelites, for Sir William 
Willcocks has described how, rammaging near the scene 
of their labours, he found bricks made entirely of straw 
veneered with mud, lying by the side of numerous pure 
mud bricks. If I remember aright, he suggests that the 
Egyptian overseers were to be deceived by this means, 
an excuse being afforded for downing tools. Truly the 
uses of scarcity are manifold; and labour problems have 
ever been thorny since Adam, albeit clad in skins, yet 
without shocn, set forth from Accadian Eden to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, treading warily over the 
mid-alluvial flats, then as now, we may suppose, strewn 
profusely with the off-castings of acacia, spiniest of waste- 
loving shrubs. 

As a Postscript I may add an extract from a work, An 
Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineering, by Edward Cresy 
(London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1847), 
sent by a correspondent of the Spectator :— 

Cuarrer vi.— Or Piser.” 

‘This method of construction is far more simple than that 
where unburnt bricks are employed, and by no means so costly ; 
it is universally adopted in the departments of the Ain, Rhéne, 
and Isére, in France, and forms fire-proof houses, far preferable 
for cottages to timber framing, and well suited for barns, stables, 
er sheds attached to a farm. Walls properly carried up in this 
material form one entire mass, and covered with a fine coat of 





gate will endure for ages, and present an agreeable appearance. 
J ondelet informs us that he repsired, in 1764, an ancient chéteau 
in the department of Ain, which had endured for upwards of 
500 years, and that the walls had attained a hardness and com- 
pactness equal to ordinary stone; when desired to increase the 
size of the windows and other apertures, the workmen were 
obliged absolutely to use the same tools as in a quarry. 

Manner of making Pisé.—The ants probably suggested the 
process of preparing earth for building purposes, and in the 
tropical climates we discover these industrious insects almost 
rivalling man in the arrangement and strength of their habita- 
tions: the elevation of their houses exceeds in height five 
hundred times that of the builders. The termites, which are 
scarcely a quarter of an inch in size, pile up dwellings 7 feet high, 
and sometimes as much as 20. Bishop Heber describes some 
in India which were as much as 7 or 8 fect in circumference ; 
within were numerous galleries and cells, the principal of which 
was occupied by the king and queen, placed nearly in the centre ; 
its floor was more than one inch in thickness, formed of clay, 
and the roof one solid well-turned, oval arch of considerable 
thickness. 

The Termes mordax and Atrox, or turret-building ants, form 
their habitations with a well-tempered black earth, often three 
feet in height, in form of a conleal saneiliroten ; all the varieties 
of ants select a fine clay for their cells, galleries and bridges ; 
lining their rooms with a composition formed of wood and gum, 
which these insects seem to have the instinct to prepare in a 
very fine state, and to lay on like a coat of cement: thus it is 
that man may receive instruction from a close observation of 
the habits of the animal creation. All earth is suited for pisé 
work, but the best is clay which contains small gravel, and of 
such a consistence that it can be dug with the common spade : 
every kind of earth that will sustain itself, with a small slope, 
is adapted for the purpose and may be successfully used. To 
prepare it, after beating thoroughly, it must be passed through 
a screen to take away the stones beyond the size of a common 
hazel nut; and if not moist it must be watered, and turned over 
with @ shovel until it has acquired a regular consistence, which 
is known by moulding it by the hand, or between the fingers, 
and then throwing it into a vessel, when, if it retains the shape 
given to it, it may be considered as fitforuse. . . . 

Experience has shown that in an ordinary climate walls of 
18 or 20 inches in thickness finished about the commencement 
of May, are sufficiently dry in September or October for plaster- 
ing; those finished in July or August may generally be com- 
pleted before the frost and rain have any effeet upon the work ; 
although pisé is formed of earth scarcely wetted, whilst the 
unburnt bricks of the ancients were kneaded with straw and 
water, it is nevertheless prudent to regard Vitruvius’s observa- 
tion, “ not to apply plaster unless the middle is dry." The pisé 
which is made during the hot months soon dries in the exterior ; 
but the moisture is confined to the centre, from whence it escapes 
slowly, rising by degrees to the surface; if covered with plaster, 
it insinuates itself between this and the pisé, occasioning the 
outer coat to fall off. There is no fear of the action of the air 
when it is well done, for the drier it is the better the plaster 
adheres; in the department of Isére there are ancient houses 
of pisé that have never been plastered on the exterior, and which 
still resist. all the inclemencies of the weather: when the earth 
is poor, or not consistent enough, by being wetted with lime- 
water, or grouting formed of mortar, it hardens, the surface 
becomes improved, and a building might be carried up with its 
walls so even as not to require any coat of plaster.” 


P, D, Tf. 





THE DREAD OF A _ PROFIT.—I. 
Ww Hes a hundred years hence the philosophic his- 

torian looks back on ‘‘ The Period of Reconstruc- 
tion” he will, we are convinced, declare that of all the forms 
of temporary madness which possessed the British people 
during the restlessness and malaise that followed the Great 
War, none was more perverse and none more injurious than 
the dread of a profit which took them by the throat in 
the years 1919 and 1920. If he is an honest recorder and 
knows his facts, he will have to state that in the period in 
question a great part of the community got entirely 
bemused with fallacies and half-truths. Instead of putting 
all their energies into producing the things needful for 
civilization, and repairing a ruined world, they used up the 
best part of those energies in trying to prevent each other 
from making a profit. Each citizen individually and in 
his own heart knew that man always wants an inducement 
to work hard, a carrot in front of his nose, a stimulus to 
his imagination, a something upon which he can build not 
merely daydreams but flesh-and-blood activities—wants, in 
fact, a profit or the hope of a profit. Yet in their corporate 
capacity and in the aggregate Englishmen solemnly 
averred, and appeared to believe, that the essential thing 
was to abolish carrots, to destroy hope, and to take away 
the stimulus which makes the ablest and cleverest part of 
mankind spend laborious hours, rise early and wor k late, in 
order to find out better processes, to make new inventions, 
and so to organize old plans and old schemes that they will 
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bring forth fruit thirtyfold, sixtyfold, or even a hundredfold. 
They stopped enterprise, or that which produces enter- 
prise—i.e., profit—like a suspected person. They plastered 
the Gates of Adventure and Speculative Endeavour with 
notices of “No Thoroughfare” and “ Trespassers will 
be Proseeuted.” They shouted aloud ‘‘ Keep off the 
Grass!” “ Beware of the Dog!” They agreed, in short, 
to abolish profit—the force that makes the industrial world 
go round, the antidote for the pains of the daily treadmill 
of life, and for the industrial sleeping-sickness which makes 
the victim chant: ‘It was my father’s custom, and so it 
shall be mine.” 

Though temporarily and superficially ready to be blown 
about by every wind of false economic doctrine, our country- 
men are, we believe, wise at bottom. They will in the end 
free themselves from the emasculating food of paradox on 
which they are now living and will begin to see profit in 
its true light. They will recognize it as part of the essential 
mechanism of economic existence, something which, though 
it may, like all pieces of machinery, occasionally break 
down, or occasionally by its bad operation do damage 
where it ought to be doing good, is yet the sine qua non 
of that social configuration which all men in reality desire — 
a world in which La carriére ouverte aux talents prevails—a 
free field for all abilities. 

But these are generalities. What we want to do in 
these articles is to draw for our countrymen certain prac- 
tical and positive conclusions from principles of the sound- 
ness of which we are convinced. But though we have 
a thing to say, alas for how to say it! For once we long 
for the demagogue’s power of sugaring the pill, or shall we 
say of feathering the arrow so that it will go home and pierce 

ven to unwilling ears? Once more, and this time in 
truth and not in craft, there is an Antony who longs to 
be Brutus. 

“Don't get in a rage because Moses the unworthy, or 
Jones the obscure, is making profits which the Yellow Press, 
itself a capital example of ‘ Profiteering,’ though of 
legitimate *Profiteering,’ thunders against every morning 
and every evening.” The one question here for the plain 
man in the street is: ‘Is Moses or Jones by his action 
increasing the price of things for you, or is the reverse 
the case and is he making them cheaper?” If he is 
making them cheaper or keeping them from rising, what 
matters it to you how big his profits are? If he is helping 
you to get what you want, vou will be a fool to worry as 
to whether in the process he is also feathering his own 
nest. If he is taking something away from you, of course 
it is otherwise. But if you cannot have his profit, or if 
his profit when taken and divided amongst your million 
fellow-workers would give you only 24d., surely you will 
he a fool to drive yourself mad merely because he is heaping 
up riches. 

“*Tf his wealth don’t injure me, 
What care I how rich he be?” 

Ifere is the real problem for the ordinary citizen. Te 
must refuse to be intimidated by a mere word like “ profit,” 
or to allow it to be made a bogy to frighten him into doing 
something stupid. In effect it is no consolation for him 
to be told that, though his scheme of life is poor and dull, 
his toil heavy and arduous, at least no other man is making 
himself rich. Again, when he thinks how a new invention 
or a better system of organization would yield a much larger 
product, and so give him and his fellows a better life, it 
is not much comfort for him to be told that by refusing 
to co-operate in, or even to allow, such improvements he will 
at any rate prevent somebody else from becoming rich. 
Surely he will be left cold, when he is asked to forgo a 
modicum of extra comfort for himself, since such self- 
sacrifice, even if somewhat painful, will certainly hinder the 
growth of profit, and will ensure that carrots shall be 
eradicated from the industrial field ! 

Next week we will show by a specific example how 
strangely the dread of a profit works in practice. 

(To be continued.) j 


THE 
[° there safety in the coach-and-four which meets trouble ? 
A Some temperaments fly to it for shelter. They fear 
surprise more than any other evil. They can only face the future 
if they have discounted it. Others wait till trouble comes to 
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them. Who is right? The question has been brought very 
practically before the mind of the public during the last fey 
weeks. The coach has called at all our doors. The authorities 
have suggested to every one of us that he or she may get in. 
fluenza. A ‘‘ wave’ was due, and indeed is now upon us, 
What is meant by a “wave”? The picture which the y ord 
brings before one’s eyes is a misty one. Vague notions of 
nefarious curves take hold upon the imagination. Thoughts of 
the tr®herous germs which make no direct and visible attack 
but work destruction in darkness, in contradistinction to 
“the arrow that flieth by day,” make even the boldest 
uncomfortable. Apprehension is in the air. We must expect 
influenza but not fear it, say the doctors. That is a hard saying 
for those who have had it before. All the same, the authorities 
are probably right, and the best plan is to get into the coach 
and prepare ourselves. All their counsels are in accordanee 
with common-sense so far as details are concerned. On the 
other hand, when we look at the matter in the abstract the 
utterances of the healers of to-day are rather confusing. The 
dangers of suggestion and the duties of prevention are so hard 
to reconcile. Consider, for instance, the subject of panic, 
All those overtaken suddenly by danger are liable to it. Yet 
how often is panic created in weak-minded persons by warning ? 
The one effectual preventive of panic seems to be military 
discipline. Yet all “training” suggests danger. It is, wo 
suppose, a sort of reiterated inoculation against the spiritual 
disease of cowardice. 

There isa horrible theory abroad, by which probably all thought- 
ful persons have been at times tormented, that illness may com- 
pletely change character; that a man lying there in his accus- 
tomed bed may turn from an angel into a devil, according to the 
vagaries of his pulse, or his temperature, or of the complaints 
whose progress is recorded as upon a clock-face by these 
symptoms. Such mysterious tragedies have no doubt occurred 
—every tragedy imaginable by man has occurred, we suppose, 
occasionally—but thank Heaven they are rare. Dreams alone 
throw a faint light upon the darker corners of the problem of 
personality. Ordinarily speaking, however, the sick man is 
wonderfully “like himself,’ more entirely ** like himself" than 
usual, though he may not be conscious of the accentuation of 
his individuality. We are all apt to despise ourselves a little 
when we are ill. We are so painfully aware that we are off our 
guard, We are accustomed to wear armour, and we feel so very 
small without it. We know that our self-control is weakened ; 
we fear to “ give ourselves away.” The odd thing is that, while 
every one has rather a poor opinion of himself in sickness, his 
friends do not seem to share it. We may be “ worse’ characters 
when we are ill, but we are not more dislikeable. As a rule, a 
man gets up from a bed of sickness better liked than when he 
lay down. This strange fact throws some light upon the old 
idea, which prevailed apparently during the whole Middle Ages, 
that illness was good for people morally. Even little unimportant 
illnesses were regarded as opportunities of conversion. To us 
to-day it is almost inconceivable that this should be the case. 
It is thinkable, no doubt, that a man brought face to face with 
eternity may be startled out of a life of frivolity, but how a 
slight attack of influenza can do anything but harm to any one 
it is not easy to say. We cannot help thinking that the stories 
of conversion owe much to the fact that the sick man’s friends 
as they came to know him better got a better impression of him. 

What a different world it would be if we could but eliminate 
even the slighter diseases! All the same, if we go boldly in our 
coach-and-four to mect illness and look into its ugly face, we 
shall sce much that is not altogether depressing. For one 
thing, we may come away with an enhanced opinion of human 
nature. As we have said, the sick man is almost never disliked ; 
he is better liked than when he was well, and the fact that he is 
pitied by no means offers any adequate explanation of the fact. 
Human nature, too helpless for pride, too weak for pretence, 
too unavoidably self-centred to give sympathy, is not hateful. 
As we get near to it we experience its attraction. We all feel 
that we know the persons who have been ill under our roof more 
intimately than those we have only known in health. Abroad 
in the less civilized parts of the world, or where the white man 
lives apart in a small society, friends rely upon friends in sickness 
far more than is the case here, and how often the troubie 


cements affection. ‘We are very fond of him; he was ill in 


our house,” we hear some one say, as though that were a 
sufficient explanation of the affection. 
There are few people so bad as to hear of the illness of an 
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a 
acquaintance with pleasure, however much they may disapprove 
of him. To reply when they hear that he is ill: “I am glad 
of it!” or “Serve him right!” would be impossible in decent, 
indeed, we imagine, in any, society. The remark would make 
a cirele of silence around the speaker, and even his friends 
would shrink back from him. ‘They may never have seen the 
sick man in question, but the generic sick man is a touching 
figure who cannot be hated but by the malevolent. This is by 
no means the case where suffering other than sickness is con- 
cerned. The natural man is rather pleased to hear that a mean 
man has lost his money, or that an overbearing tyrant has met 
his match or come down in the world. 

The sight of illness silences the critic in us all. It makes us 
reflect that in human nature there is sumething endearing apart, 
as it were, from its qualities, just as in life itself there is something 
desirable apart from any definite goods which it brings us. In 
actually being alive and in company with our fellow-creatures 
there is enough to make a whole man happy. No average 
person wants a sick man to dic. Nearly all people would 
make a sacrifice, little or great, to keep him alive. Terrible 
men are not normal when 


things are done on battlefields 
but even on the battlefield, 


the war passion is at its height 
speaking generally, the life of the wounded is spared. A sick 
enemy is not quite an enemy any longer, so directly contrary 
does the instinct of man run to the instinct of the animal in 
this particular. 

These facts which we must see when we force ourselves to 
consider that greatest curse of man--illness—form some sort 
of refutation of the cynical view of life, and some sort of ex- 
planation of the pleasure of mere living. We are by nature 
gregarious; we do by nature love our fellow-creatures; we 
cannot endure the thought of leaving them, of going forth alone. 
Life for most of us is nothing but the scene in which we play 
with them, struggle with them, command them, or fear them, 
and the moment that the fear is abated and the struggle over 
love them. “Ah!” says the cynic, “the reason that men 
feel a tenderness for the sick is that they stand above them, 
they feel their own strength by comparison ; that is why it is 
impossible to hate the helpless.” There may be truth in this 
view, but after all it is no more than saying that all human 
affection has its root in the tenderness of the parent for the 
child. The attitude of the well to the sick is surely the thing 
of which human nature may be most proud, because it is 
exclusively human; that is, it is godlike, and a godlike attitude 
must of necessity be one of condescension. 





THE PALESTINE CROCODILE, 

7 question of the existence of crocodiles in Palestine 
has always interested zoologists. Many have been 
sceptical, especially as to their existence in modern times. 
During 1918 members of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force 
were amused by the appearance, from week to week, in the 
alestine News, the organ of the Force, of an advertisement 
offering ‘‘any price within reason” for a pair of Palestine 
crocodiles, alive and in good condition. The advertisement 
was taken by most to be a jest. 
the sceptics is very strong and continuous through many 
centuries, : 
Palestine contains two rivers with claims to be considered 
“ crocodiliferous” ; to which rivers, as I hope presently to 
show, @ third stream may be added. All three rivers flow 
into the Mediterranean, in the short strip of seaboard, scarcely 
more than fifty miles from north to south, between Haifa 
and Jaffa. Putting all Old Testament references to 
“leviathan,” and taking account of profane writers only, 
we find that the crocodile’s existence in the Nahr-ez-Zerka, 
continuously during over two thousand years of recent history, 
cannot be questioned. The Nahr-ez-Zerka, or ‘ Blue River,” 
gathers a thin stream out of the marshes of Samaria, and runs 
into the sea, three miles north of the remains of Caesarea, and 
twenty miles south of Haifa and the northern end of Carmel. 
Throughout its course it is a marsh, with a trickle of water 
pushing through. 
scenery at its mouth reminds one of the Nile. But then the guide- 
books say anything. They tell us, for example, that Hermon 
is snow-capped throughout the year, whereas in 1918 the 
first snow appeared on November l4th, and the huge winter 
snowfields were a tenuous cloud, far up in heaven, before April 
had finished. This is not “throughout the year,” nor even 
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Some of the guide-books remark that the | 
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“for the greater part of the year ’—the guide-books’ utmost 
concession to fact—and the late Dr. MacKinnon, from his 
thirty years’ experience of Damascus, told me that November 
to April avas the normal period of snow on Hermon, though 
in the deep ghylls and clefts, out of sight, enough remains to 
cool the sherbet of the Damascene, remains, even, from snowfall 
to snowfall. But this is a digression. Egypt has a river, 
and the Caesarea seaboard has a river, and there are crocodiles 
in both; therefore, to the Flucllens who put together our 
guide-books the scenery of Egypt and that of the Cacsarea 
scaboard are similar. ‘The Zerka strains through a jungle of 
reeds and papyrus ; its course is through wide pastures furrowed 
with rushy ditches ; and, by its mouth, the sandy wastes behind 
old Caesarca are full of marshland and of lentisk-thickcts. 
Three miles above its mouth the ancient city of Crocodilopolis 
stood, the modera hamlet of Miamas. Both Strabo and Pliny 
mention the presence of crocodiles in this brook; and it has 
carried continuously, from their day to ours, the name “ River 
of Crocodiles.” The Crusaders, knowing nothing of Strabo 
or Pliny, gave it the same name, for the best and most tragio 
of reasons, because men who bathed in it—for by its mouth, 
where the Virst Crusade crossed, it is a respectable watercourse, 
even though not exactly reminding one of the Nile (the Roding 
at Wanstead would be a nearer comparison)—were taken by 
crocodiles. A crocodile was killed in it in 1877; and again, 
in 1902, by one of the German colonists from Haifa. Plenty of 
people now in Haifa saw the hide of the one killed in 1902. But 
Tristram’s evidence clinches a case where evidence is abundant. 
In his Fauna and Flora of the Holy Land, published by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund in 1883, after referring to Pliny 
and Strabo, and to Pococke's witness to the capture of crocodiles 
(in the eighteenth century) in the Zerka, he tells how he offered 
a reward, and a crocodile, eleven and a half feet long, was 
brought to him in Nazareth. Vreviously he had found many 
crocodiles’ footprints in marshes in Samaria, by the Zerka’s 
headwaters. The skull is before him as he writes, and he says : 
“When I look at my crocodile’s head, brought home by myself, 
and read the long disquisitions written in various languages 
as to tho possibility of the crocodile inhabiting Palestine, I 
feel that an ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory.” YVurther, 
Arab goatherds told him that the Zerka crocodiles were well 
known to them, and that they often carried off their kids when 
they went to water. He adds that doubtless the Zerka crocodiles 
are very few and on the verge of extinction. I may add that 
the Zerka is still often called the Nahr-el-Timsa, or ‘ River of 
Crocodiles.” 

I turn to the Kishon, the Nahr-el-Mougatta, a fav more 
considerable stream, which reaches the sea just north of Haifa, 
after traversing a desolate hinterland of sand and marshy 
jungle, full of reed-clogged pools that in the wet months throw 
out connecting arms to the river. Dr. Ewing in his article 
* Kishon” in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible speaks of the 
“deep, muddy trench ” of this last part of “ the ancient river's ” 
course, and adds that, according to rumour, it is infested with 
crocodiles, though the only observer in recent times who had 





. . lent | claimed to have scen one was McGregor, author of Z'he ‘ Rob 
Yet the evidence against | 


Roy’ on the Jordun. Di. Ewing told me that he did not believe 
in the existence of cither the Kishon or Zerka crocodiles. But 
in April of this year I was fortunate enough to come upon a first- 
class witness to the Kishon crocodiles. McGregor’s account 
is well known, and he supplements it with the statement that 
he searched the banks carefully, after the incident of the crocodile 
thrusting its head out of the water beside his canoc, and found 
innumerable footprints. But his statement has never been sup- 
ported in print. However, in April, 1919, I was with Mr. Christie, 
who has spent most of a lifetime in the Holy Land, and is well 
known as a Hebraist and Biblical scholar generally. I mentioned 
McGregor’s statement, and the common disbelief in its validity. 
He said: “I saw a crocodile in the Kishon. It was in 1894, 
[ was riding from Acre to Haifa, and, as I came to the Kishon's 
mouth, a reptile about cight or nine fect long rose up from the 
sand and rushed into the sea. 1 was going to sce Schumacher ” 
—the famous German scholar-—‘‘ and I told him that 1 had 
seen what I should have been sure was a crocodile, if 1 had not 
known that this was impossible. He said: ‘ It’s not impossible. 
I have no doubt that what you saw was a crocodile, Tho 
natives all say they are found in the Kishon,’ ” 

The third river to which I referred at the beginning of this 
article is the Nahr-el-Aujeh, the finest watercourse of Palestine 
(next tothe Jordan), which runs into the sea a few miles north of 
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Jaffa. The people living on its banks insist that crocodiles 
occur in it; or, at any rate, have been seen in it. 

In May of last year I managed to get a day on the Zerka 
and at Caesarea. Both sides of Miamas, the country is the 
best wooded in Palestine, with fine oaks and carobs, thymelaea, 
styrax, lentisk. Carmel has been cut about during the 
war, and they are carrying destruction further; but here one 
can get a glimpse of what Palestine has been. From the Arabs 
{ got the assurance that the crocodiles were still there, but 
nearer the sea. No one had seen them, but every one had heard 
of them, and somo knew people who had seen them. This was 
very unsatisfactory, and I think the Palestine crocodile is at 
last extinct. Yet it is proverbially hard to prove a universal 
negative; and, unless one waded or swam every yard of those 
tangled last three miles of Zerka—for no boat could get through 
them—and, further, splashed through every ditch and piece of 
rushy ground, there would remain the doubt that still some 
patriarchal reptile was lurking in the papyrus. But to conduct 
a search of this exhaustive kind would require a scientific 
enthusiast such as hardly lives in these degenerate days. 

Mr. Christie’s Kisbon crocodile which rushed into the sea 
seems to me to confirm my own theory as to the survival until 
recently of the Palestine crocodiles. Swimming in the sea off the 
Malay Peninsula is dangerous not so much because of the sharks 
as because of the crocodiles, which swim round, from estuary to 
estuary. And is not a crocodile on record as having emerged, 
Venus fashion, on to the shore of a Pacifie island, nearly a 
century ago, after a salt-water swim of some thousands of miles ? 
believe the Palestine crocodiles lived and bred in the Zerka, 
and occasionally in the Kishon, but, finding their marsh-home 
inadequate for a food-supply, since goats had attendants and 
wild pigs were wary, did their hunting in the sea at night. 
They could do this even now, though we have bridled Zerka 
with a railway bridge. And, fishing in the sea, they made their 
way to the Kishon swamps, and even appeared in the Aujeh. 
Thus the African crocodile managed to keep his one Asiatic 
habitat till into the present century. 

Epwarp J. Tromrsoy, M.C, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—< 

| Letters of the length of one of our leading parayraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those whic 
fll treble the space.) ———— 

MR. ASQUITH’S IRISIE POLICY. 
(To tux Eprror or tHe * Specrator.’’} 

In the “ News of the Week ” column of tho Spectator of 
Tih inst. you reeapitulate Mr. Asquith’s political pro- 
gramme, Discussing the [rish question, you state that 

““Tfe (Mr. Asquith] proposes that she [Ireland] should have 

Dominion Ifome Rule with rights over Customs and Lxcise, 

hut that this form of Home Kule should be only a part of a 
geneval devolution of powers within the United Kingdom. Le 
has in effect declared for Federalism.” 

Surely there is an obvious incongruity in this outline of Mr. 
Asquith’s ideals. There is no Federal system in the world where 
the control of Customs and Excise is permitted to any of the 
constituent States. It is quite conceivable that a scheme of 
devolution of local government powers within the kingdom 
could be devised, with a concession of fiscal autonomy to 
Ireland. But this is not Federalism. It is indeed the exact 
antithesis of ’ederalism—Separation pure and simple—to quote 
the opinion of the present Chancellor of the Nxchequer. 

Last week at Paisley Mr. Asquith averred that 

“The new States brought into existence in the area of what 
was the Austro-Ilungarian Empire ought in his judgment to 
he treated, for fiseal and commercial purposes, as a single 
economic unit. If they proceeded to set up Customs and tariff 
barriers between themselves and their neighbours it would be a 
steady menace to their material prosperity and future peace.” 
‘This is no doubt sound and sage advice, but Mr. Asquith 
appears to have forgotten that the “ material prosperity and 
future peace ” of his own country as a single economic unit are 
fully as important as that of the Central European States, and 
that the grant of a Dominion Constitution to Ireland would 
raise those “ Customs and tariff barriers” which he rightly 
regards as a menace to peace and prosperity. 

If Mr. Asquith contemplates such a crazy adventure, he must 
not expect that industrial Ulster will join him in promoting 
conditions which, on his own showing, would spell commercial 
suicide.—I am, Sir, &e., UU. M. Potioce. 

Belfast. 

[Mr. Pollock is of course quite right about what Federalism 
Inecans wherever it is already in existence. But many of our 
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so-called Federalists at home are prepared to give Ireland fiscal 
control under what they call a system of Federalism.—Fp 
Spectator.] 2 





THE ARREST OF SINN FEINERS. 
(To tHe Evitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Str,—All those who truly love Ireland must have read with 
pain and indignation Lord Monteagle’s letter in the Times of 
February 5th. Lord Monteagle is a most respectable Anglo- 
Irish nobleman, a K.P., and President of the Irish Propor- 
tional Representation Society. He is also a member of Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s Dominion Home Rule League, 
formerly a Unionist. This is what he says :— 

“T had hoped that the recent lull in the deportations and 
internments without trial might have continued. ... But my 
hopes are sadly dashed by the fresh outburst of wholesals 
arrests ‘ so soon following the [local government] elec- 
tions, and including so many of those recently elected.” 


though 


Then he goes on to say that it is “ ominous ” to arrest people 
at this time—i.e., suggesting, in the usual manner of the Free- 
man’s Journal, some dark plot on the part of the Government, 
Ho continues: “If they are charged with definite offences, let 
them be tried forthwith.” 

Now Lord Monteagle is a resident Irish landlord, and he 
knows that there is in Ireland a Society (perhaps there ayo 
several Societies) which has declared itself at war with the 
British Empire. Te knows that this Society has declared that 
all British soldiers and Irish policemen are enemies of the Irish 
people and may be shot at sight; he knows that some twenty 
Irishmen have been so shot while doing their duty in the last 
year. He knows also that such is the terrorism exercised by 
this Society or Societies in the South and West of Ireland that 
no evidence can be got against the murderers—no witness’s life 
would be safe. He knows, further, that even if persons were 
brought to trial with clear proof of guilt, such again is the 
terrorism that no Irish jury in the South and West would 
convict. 

Ireland is a very small place, and Lord Monteagle is aware, 
as an Irishman, that the leaders of the Societies in each district 
(the persons who bave in each locality declared this ‘ Jehad’’) 
are well known; indeed, in the loose talk about 
* coercion” and these mey have publicly to 
proclaim their opinions—which have been carried into action 
by them or their followers. Why, then, when the Government, 
finding that these murder doctrines are translated into deeds 
by the followers of these men, interferes with the preachers of 
the Jehad to save the lives of its sorely tried servants—why, 
then, does Lord Monteagle say: “If they are charged with 
definite offences, let them be tried forthwith ’? It is not 

norance of the country, as it might be in the case of tho 
eager young men of the Daily News, who come to Ireland to 
get, copy,” and who naturally do not understand that in a 
re of terror evidence and true verdicts are impossible. 

APiin, Lord Monteagle implies in his letter that the experi- 
ment of Proportional Representation is being spoiled by tho 
bad “ atmesphere”’ caused by the arrests which have been 
going on. He does not tell us that, before the arrests, a large 
number of the new Councils had met and declared their 
allegiance to an Irish Republic; several towns had refused to 
submit names for Wigh Sheriff to the Lord-Lieutenant, and 
sheer treason had been talked in most. 

Lord Monteagle is » member—one of the few membhers—of the 
Irish Dominion League, which is trying to persuade the world 
that, contrary to the opinions of South and West Ireland, as 
expressed through their elected representatives, the grant of 
Deminion Home Rule would “settle” Treland. If Lord 
Monteagle’s method of argument, his appeal to ignorance and 
prejudice, is typical of the Irish Dominion League, that hody’s 
doctrines must be utterly unworthy of support by honest men. 
As their attempt to fuoist, by English and American help, an 
unwanted settlement on Ireland is unsupported by Sinn 
Feiners, it is just as “ undemocratic ” a solution as the main- 
tenance of the Union, against which al] the artillery of the 
[rish Dominion League is directed. Your readers can judge 
from the above the merits of their methods.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Trisu Loyattsr. 


spite of 
* repression,” 


” 





IRELAND AND PAPAL CLAIMS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spzcrator.’’) 
Sir,—Tho Irish Roman Catholic Hierarchy, assembled at May- 
neoth, spoke of “ the acknowledged right of civilized nations to 
choose their own Government.” It evidently did not occrr 
to them to consider how completely that would dispose of the 
Papal claims in Italy.—I am, Sir, &e., R. F. C. 





STATE PURCHASE OF THE LIQUOR TRADE. 
(To tne Eprror or THe “ SpecraTor.’’) 
Sm,—You will have noticed with what unanimity clergy and 
ministers of Carlisle have put on record their hope that the 
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work of the Liquor Control Board will be continued, and that 
State Purchase will be carefully considered by the Govern- 
ment as a way out of our liquor difficulties, 

As one who has endeavoured to make himself acquainted 
with the facts upon the spot, and who knows what it was that 
influenced the decision come to by his hrother-ministers, may 
I say that one of the points was the extraordinary decrease 
in the convictions for drunkenness in the city ? In 1913 there 
were 237, and though they rose in 1916, during the great navvy 
incursion at Gretna, to 953, in the following year when the 
Liquor Control Board was in full operation these were reduced 
to 320: in 1918 they fell to 80, and for the past year have not 
exceeded that number. This is the more remarkable as during 
the past year many restrictions were removed. 

I think another fact that influenced us was that, notwith- 
standing so many public-houses and three out of the four 
breweries had been closed, all grocers’ licences stopped, and 
only one central store for spirits opened, there really has been 
no serious difficulty, which was not felt elsewhere during the 
war, in obtaining liquor. Another fact which has made 
itself evident during the Liquor Control in Carlisle has been 
the immense convenience in the poorer neighbourhoods of 
obtaining at a low price well-cooked food for consumption both 
on and off the premises. Sonp 2d., lot-pot or Irish stew 2d., 
meat-pies 3d., rice pudding 8d., jam roll or ginger pudding 2d., 
have been constantly supplied, and at one of the publie-houses 
quite a good dinner of roast meat, vegetables, and pudding 
could be obtained for 1s. 4d. 

It is quite certain that giving the managers a direct interest 
in the sale of foodstuffs and temperance drinks, and taking 
away from them any direct interest in the sale of liquor and 
spirits, has proved to be a gain in the direction of health and 
temperanee. Any one who knew Carlisle of old on Saturday 
night at closing time, and knows it now, must feel thankful for 
the greater quiet of the streets. Even at times when the city 
has been crowded for Martinmas Hiring it was quite clear 
from the orderliness of the people that the temptation to 
drunkenness was passing away. Not the least gain has been 
the reconstruction of the various houses, and with this there 
has been combined a scheme of redecoration which, both outside 
and inside the public-house, is pleasant to the eye. 

The Liquor Control Board at Carlisle have douhtless been 
hampered first of all by the fact that their reconstruction had 
to take place under war conditions of lahour and in a great 
hurry. If they had heen building honsesde norothey would have 
made other arrangements. But at least rest-rooms and play- 
rooms have in some instances heen provided, and in one of the 
larger public-honses it is found that the men are already 
beginning to bring their wives with them to on evening mea} 

The Liquor Control Board have been gaining experience whj 
will be most useful if the Government should decree that o 
areas shonld he controlled. Not the least interesting par 
their experience is that, in addition to making 17 per cent. of 
their capital outlay, they have been able to pay off one-third of 
the original money sunk in the enterprise, and in another 
three or four years will probably not only pay off the whole 
sum but leave the Government in possession of the valuable 
properties they acquired for the purpose of their work.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. D. Rawwnstey. 


MANDATORY AND MANDATED ? 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—Dr. Stanton’s appeal to “ literary experts ”’ on this subject 
makes it rather difficult for an ordinary individual with no such 
pretensions to reply, but he will derive great assistance from 
the perusal of a paper by Professor Goudy, “ On Mandatory 
Government in the Law of Nations,” in tho Journal of Com- 
parative Legislation for October, 1919. 

The terminology is derived from Roman law. “ Mandate” is 
a well-known contract in that system, for which there is no 
exact equivalent, at any rate as a separate form-of contract, in 
English jaw. Its characteristic was that one person undertook 
to perform gratuitously some lawful commission received from 
another person. The person making the request was called the 
“mandator,’”’ for which “ mandant” might be the English 
equivalent, though there does not appear to be any reason why 
the Latin word mandator should not be borrowed. “ Mandant ”’ 
is the modern French word. The mandator under the T'reaties 
would clearly be the League of Nations. 

The recipient of the commission was originally called the pro- 
curator, and in the Middle Ages the mandatarius. The equiva- 
lent of this is “ mandatary ” or “ mandatory,” but the former 
appears to be more correct. There is no doubt at all that this is 
the proper designation of the trustee state. 

There is no word that can be borrowed from Foman law to 
indicate the territory that the mandatary is to govern. The 
reason of this is that mandate was a request to do some lawfnl 
act, and the commission might relate to any kind of business. 





Strictly speaking, the mandate under the League wil] be a 
request to govern a certain people within certain territorial 
limits; the territory itself is not really the subject of the 
mandate, though it is convenient to describe it as such. The 
moment that one passes from the mandator and the mandatary 
to consider the people and the territory concerned, a different 
set of ideas are really involved. From their point of view it is 
a case of tutelage or guardianship rather than mandate. The 
law of guardianship will give us the convenient term 
“wards” for the peoples concerned, but for the territory 
there seems to be nothing available except a clumsy monthful 
like “‘ mandate-territory ” or “ ward-territory.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bridgend. H. I. Rawpat. 

[If there must be a clumsy mouthful—and we fear there must 
be—* mandate-territory ” is to be preferred, because it retains 
the guiding word “ mandate.” It is most important to simplify 
political language. Why introduce another word to indicate the 
same thing? Were it not for this consideration, we would 
suggest “ward-land” as a suitable name for a territory 
governed by a mandatory.—Ep. Spectator.]} 


(To Tue Eviror or rue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The original meaning of “ mandator” is so ugly and 
ill-omened in Latin that we may well shrink from ringing 
changes on made-up modern derivatives from it, though it is 
interesting to ask ourselves why English has never been able 
to say “manded” on _ the of “ commanded,” 
“remanded,” “ demanded,” and in imitation of French mand¢. 
But why not use our own English tongue and speak of States, 
Territories, or peoples in Ward ? The expression might well he 
applied also to all “‘ Dependencies ” and to what M. Sarraut calls 
colonies. Or we might talk of States in Trust. The point té 
insist on is the temporary and pupillary status of such States 
We might then recognize that India alone of all such 
Dependencies has been admitted to the great Allied Council as 
an equal! to free nations. There is room for difference of opinion 
as to whether India as a has earned the status thus 
conferred. But at least she has been honestly treated as a 
State to which our relation is tutelary, and not merely one of 


precedent 


W h le 





exploitation, however benevolent.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 
STATE EXPORTS QF COAL. 
(To tRe Eprrok oy tue “ Specrator.”) 
Str,g~,There is one point in connexion with nationalization 








does not appear to have received the attention ite im 
tance merits. It is briefly this. If the Government tak: 

rer the coal industry, and it thus makes entrance into the coal 
trade, the State will be brought into elose negotiation with its 
various customers. In the export coal] business it wil] thus 
have direct dealings with foreign firms, and very possibly with 
foreign Governments requiring coa] for their navies. It does 
not require much prescience to see that in these deale it is 
quite possible for friction to occur. When this arises between 
private firms disputes are easily settled, either by mutual con 
eessions or in the Law Courts, but when they occur between 
Governments political questions arise, and comparatively 
simple hitches may end in becoming international imbroglios. 
It therefore seems self-evident that it is wholesome procedure 
yn the part of Governments to have no direct trade dealings 
with each other, but to allow commercial houses to act as a 
sort of intermediary “buffer State.” There will then be less 
danger of trade difficulties lending to politica] friction. ‘The 
above seems to be one more reason—and a particularly forcible 
one—why the coal trade should remain as it is, in private 
ownership, with, of course, such amendments as would 
eliminate any real weaknesses which may be proved to exist.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Cannon. 


MINERS AND THER STATE. 
[To tHE EpiTor tHE “* Specravor.’’] 

Srr,—In an article by Mr. Frank Hodges, Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, in the Labour Press, he states that the 
nationalization of mines is necessary to secure a greater output 
of coal. In support of this assertion he takes Sir Auckland 
Geddes’s figures showing that in 1913 the output was 287 million 
tons, or 70 million tons more than Sir Auckland’s estimate for 
1920. This lose of 70 million tons, says Mr. Hodges, “ has been 
traced to faults inherent in the system of private enterprise.” 

Mr. Hedges appears to suffer from a defective memory, or he 
would remember that he had on a previous occasion accounted 
in quite another way for this reduction in outpnt. Speaking 


OF 


at a Socialist Conference in London on November 6th on “ Self- 
Control in Induetry,” Mr. Hodges stated that the “ main 
reason ” for this decline in ontput “ was the awakened con- 


sciousness of the miners themselves.” This is a polite way of 
saying that the miners are restricting output. Mr. Hodges in 
the same speech went on to suggest that unless the mines were 
nationalized ‘“ production would not be restored to anything 
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like its pre-war standard.” The meaning of this latler state- 
ment is obvious. 

In the article referred to Mr. Wodges says that the mines 
to-day are controlled by ‘1,500 different Board of Directors, all 
working without any plan of co-ordination with their neigh- 
bours.” Any one acquainted with developments in modern 
history understands that co-ordination, where interests are 
common, is the most notable feature to-day. ‘The mining 
industry is no exception. In fact, Socialist propagandists are 
loudly denouncing this very fact. Would the replacing of these 
separate Boards of Directors by a Mining Council in Whitehall 
make for grealer efficiency ? The Socialist paper the New Age 
gays not, remarking that it is foolish to expect better resulis 
from persons who have no interest in the industry except to 
draw their ealaries from it than you can get from persons 
whose money and lives are invested in it. 

On the question of the number of Boards of Directors, Mr. 
F. H. Rose, the Labour Member for Aberdeen, has effectively 
answered that objection by giving the number of officials 
required for the nationalization scheme of the Miners’ ledera- 
tion. Mr. Rose says :— 

“The apex of this crazy pyramidie trumpery is the Ministry 
of Mines.... Necessarily the Ministry will require a Secre- 
tariat, an inspectorate, a supervisory staff, a financial depart- 
ment, an Advisory Board, a Parliamentary Secretary (with the 
usual indispensable trimmings), an establishment department 
(with the proner adjuncts), an expert staff, one or two hundred 
departmental directors, and the customary swarm of know- 
nothing-do-nothing-but-mischiet officials.” 
“Tt is perhaps useful,” says Mr. Rose, “to summarize the 
prospect foreshadowed by this chastely democratic proposal. 
Here is the case in plain figures :— 





Elected Appointed Total. 

Local Mining Councils (3,300 
era Ole ies Se 9,900 23,100 33,000 
District Couneils (14) ......... x4 43 .. 252 
Ministerial Headquarters ..  — (say) 5,000 .. 5,000 
9,984 28,263 38,252 


Will this noble army of officials manage the mines better that 
the coul-owners 2 Will the working miner be happier and more 
prosperous when he is under the direction of this horde of 
officials ¥ ’’—I am, Sir, &e., W. PAavixner. 

1? Heather Gardens, NW. 4. 

THR FEDERATION OF LONDON WORKING BOYS’ CLUBS. 

(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—With the conclusion of hostilities it is intended to increase 
the number of Boys’ Clubs in London, in the hope that ever¥ 
hoy, on leaving school, may have the chance of joining some 
Club, or similar organization, where he can spend his spare 
time to greater advantage than in his overcrowded home, or in 
the streets. 

The Federation of London Working Boys’ Clubs represents 
af present over 100 Boys’ Clubs, large and small, in all parts of 
tireater: London, and, with the prospect of a vastly larger 
number of Clubs, it becomes essential to put the Federation 
into such a position that it will be capable of co-ordinating the 
work all over London, assisting in case of need those Clubs 
which are unable to help themselves, and giving new Clubs and 
their managers the henefit of its thirty years’ experience. 

‘The policy of the Federation has been to stimulate that spirit 
of loyalty to a team or Club, learnt unconsciously by means of 





sports and games, which serves also to teach a boy to recognize 
and perform his duty to the Slate in time of need. iow deep 
a sense of duty existed amongst the members of these Boys’ 
Clubs was shown during the first years of the war, when neariy 
every member, on reaching military age, voluntarily enlisted, 
and boys of fifteen and sixteen clamoured to be allowed to do 
the same. 

The Federation has never previously made a publie appeal; 
it has no funds, and its income of £150, subscribed by a few 
friends, is totally inadequate to carry on the work. It requires 
xt least £1,000 a year to enable it to assist Clubs which have no 
support as is accorded to those backed by the Public 


Schools or Colleges, 


such 


pay a good Secretary and office expenses. 

In making this appeal the Committee of the Tederation wish 
to make it clear that the Working Boys’ Clubs are not run as 
charities, hul that, to the best of his ability, each member pays 
his way. It is, however, essential that there should he some 
rentral authority, and for this purpose the Federation of 
London Working Boys’ Clubs exists, but it can only do so if 
supported by voluntary contributions, 

All subscriptions and donations will he gratefully received 
by the Hon. Treasurer, F.L.W.B.C.. 41° Memorial Hall 
Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 4.—We are, Sir, &e., 

Artuvr Vreperick, Patron, P.L.W.B.C, 


Desnorover, President, F.L.W.BAC. 
4i Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Sircet, EC. 4. 





i 
EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 
[To ine Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’*] 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. B. M. Drake seems to haya 
overlooked one great difficulty of a tax on profits over and 
above a certain percentage on capital. Such a tax would 
operate most unequally upon the holders of different classes of 
shares in public companies. For example, A, who has hought 
at the price of £5 a share £1 shares in a company which has 
regularly paid 40 per cent. upon its capital, would he most 
unfairly taxed as compared with B, who has bought at ihe 
price of 10s. a share €1 shares in a company paying 4 per cent. 
on ils capital. If the tax were fixed at 50 per cent. on all profits 
over and above 10 per cent., A would only receive 5 per cont, 
on his invesiment, whereas B would continve to receive 8 per 
cent. as before. There is no reason why A should be more 
heavily taxed than B, both having hought their shares on a 
legilimately founded assumption that the profits on industry 
would not be unduly taxed at their source. It appears to me thai 
the only fair tax is one levied upon individual incomes irrespec- 
tive of the sources whence they are derived. A tax upon profits 
is not only unequal in its incidence, but is likely to conduce to 
extravagance in the case of companies or firms which earn a 
high rate of interest on their paid-up capital.—I am, Sir, &c., 
186 Strand, W.C. Cc. H. Sr. J. Horssy. 





A “CAVENDISICL ASSOCTATION ” FOR WOMEN, 
1To THe Epitor or tHe ‘* Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Some few weeks ago there appeared in the Spectator a 
very interesting article on the Cavendish Association, its aims 
and scope. Readers must have envied the men who have such 
opportunities offered them for social work, and have wondered 
that the women of the same class have not made a similar 
venture. Asa matter of fact, there is in existence a Society of 
long standing, with just such aims and with a like opportunity 
of service—namely, the Girls’ Friendly Seciety. 

The object of the Society is “ to unite for the glory of God, in 
one fellowship of prayer and service, the girls and women of 
the Finpire, to uphold Purity in thought, werd, and deed.” 
The two watchwords are Purity and Fellowship. The Society 
is to be found in all parts of the British Empire and in the 
United States. With the war came a great opportunity for 
service, Which was utilized to the fullest extent. Over £20,000 
was collected, chiefly from the members themselves, 
of which huts, hostels, canteens, rest-rooms, clubs, and their 
leaders were supplied for all girl war-workers, G.F.S. or other- 
wise. With this widening of eficrt came a deepening of vision 
that has led to a modernizing of aims. Just as the Cavendish 

ssociation is a bridging over of the chasm between the classes, 


} 


by means 


Sp, too, the G.F.S. may be a solution of the present class 





to defray the cost of competitions, and to | 





tinctions, 
fork there is in this Church Society for all temperameni-, 
retarial tasks, organizing or literary, or as club leaders. 

There is a erying need for an equality of fellowship between 
all girls, for mutual respect and confidence, and for learn'ng 
each from the experience of t] This last 
exemplified in the aim for Purity. It is a noteworthy fact that 
the prevalent looseness of talk, the excessive emoking, the 
immodesty of dress and behaviour, are more marked among the 
more educated classes than among less cultured 
Indeed, the working girl has very much to teach her 
“taking care of herself,” which is, bien entendu, i 

The girl of the high-clas= private school is not 
it would seem, more ontrolled than the elementary 
scholar, in this, the first 
dependence, and she has not the experience 
is the heritage of the worker. 

The G.FLS. calls to the girls of education and wealth to join 
in a crusade on behalf of two of the mo-t desirable of virtues 
a crusade for Purity based on the higher spiritual motive- 
crusade for Fellowship, each for all and all for each, in the 
largest charity of the Christ-follower.—I aia, Sir, &e. 

Agnes E. Brewin 

G.F.S. Central Office, 39 Victoria Street, Westminsler, SW. 1. 
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PELMANISM FOR THE BLIND. 
{To tue Epizor or THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir.—I ask your help in making known among your very wide 
circle of readers something which will, 1 hope, prove of great 
benefit to a large number of members of the blind commu 
The directors of the Pelman Institute consulted me some time 
ago with regard to a course of Pelmanism for blind people, 
and as the result of our diseassions they generally decided to 
devise a special course of Velmanism for the Blind. Thie 
National Institute for the Blind undertook to print in Braille 
the necessary forms and booklets, and the whole project is now 
complete. 
The Pelman Institute have heen so liberal as to make no 
charge for the work of their experts, and are also making no 





as 
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ee 
charge to those blind people w ho ca to avail them elves of th 
opportunity offered, The National Institute for the Blind has 
also done the whole of the printing work gratuitously, <0 blind 
people who wish to avail themselves of this course, wl 
von specially condensed and prepared for their benefit, hav 
» by addressing a communi- 


rich has 


have 


nly to signify their desire to do 
tion to the Secretary of the Pelman Institute, 4 Bloomsbury 
cacit j 
Street, London, W.C 
We are able to reach a gor lL many blind people of who-e 


but there are many thousands outside this 
vill be so kind as to allow this 
h Ipful 


evistence we know, 

circle. and T trust tha ou 

letter to be the means of informing them of the 

venerosity of the Pelman Institute—I am, Sir, &e., 

: Arrucr Pearsox, Vre-ident. 
Nuiional Institute for the Blind, 


994-6-8 Greal Portland Street, W. 2. 


PRICKLY PEAR. 


Epi7or or THE “ Sprcrator.’’) 


(To TH 
Sin,—In your issue ot January 31st there appeared an article 
under the heading L Vegetable 
the impression that a conti bution from South Africa might 


Terror,” from which I got 


he of use to your correspondents and other Australian com- 


rates. 

The difficulty and cost of 
vreat, but w Il worth while where the Juand is rich and 
irrigable. We have several poisons, but none which we can 
confidently re There is no need to carry out 
expensive experiments in the hope that “ the plant wizard” 
may some day produce a spineless variety. Mr. Luther Bur- 
; produced and “ fired ” 
a number of varieties, all spineless, some rich in fruiting 
qualities, othe 5 large ot leat o1 higher im food value. 4 he-e 
aro well known in Sonth Africa and elsewhere. But Mr. 
Burbank was not alone or first in discovering 
* prickly ” pear. It believed that a few thousand years ago 
this was a popular desert food for man and beast, and that 
North Africa and other parts were largely dependent on this 
] 


less ” is 


eradication are certainly very 


MING nel. 


bank, of Taulu Rosa, California, has 


spineless 


The preponderance of “ prickly ” over “spine 


factors, “reversion” or ‘* degenera- 


plant. 
due to quite commonplace 
tion ” some eall it; but in plant times it is due to (1) extreme 
we fact that animals eat the spine- 


) 
-eediness to hybridize; (2) tl 
less and keep it down, but leave the prickly severely alone. 
This plant was unknown in South Africa a hundred yeare 
ago or se, and is believed to have been brought from North 
birds, monkeys, babcons, and floods. In South 


ieties, and among tl 


Africa by 


em 


Africa there are any number of vai 
plenty of wild spineless quite as smooth as Mr. Burbank’s. 


On some farms all are spineless. Differences in fruit quality 


and bearing are most 2 able. This is taken to suggest the 

view that in the long, long ago they did practise selection, 

which we are busy * dis The old folks knew 

all about it in the date and the fig some four thousand years 
: L-1 , 


ago—why not in.the prickly pears 


; 
t 

? 
le 


overing ” now. 


The fruit is not a high-class food, but it is class enough tu 
upset our labour supply when the season is on and natives 
and poor alike prefer to take it easy and live on this fruit 
instead of working. 


Our ostriches have to he fenced off from it because they eal 
so greedily that they blind themselves with the small thorns. 
The leaf has not a high food value—very low (about 90 pet 
cent. water), but there is something in it worth studying. 
They eat off all the leaves of the spineless plant that are 
within reach, 


treo form with solid trunk and branching head, and the 


hence the ¢pineless are almest always seen in 


prickly as a dense seruh. It is well known that there are 
certain kinds of prickly densely covered with spines which 
cattle will go for at any cost at all. These individual treecs 
are given no chance to grow in spiie of Nature's armour. All 
cattle pick them out and go for them—often with the result 
that they die of inflammation of the lips, 
Clearly there is something 


tongue, and threat. 


ra) 
n . 


ady ise hi- 


friends to try three courses with this pest while others puzzle 


But, to be practical, your correspondent ean 
out tho extermination. Virst, since they have it, make the 
spineless ones, and plant 
hedges, for the day of drought and need. Don't attempt seed. 
The 1 Second, try 
whole plant for manufacture of commercial alcohol. Our 
natives can distil a pretty hot drink from it. 
Whole lot, spineless and prickly, old and young, leaf and trunk. 


‘8 food when you are short owing to drought. 


> 


Y them ae 


best of it by selecting thé 


s-pollination will beat you. using th 


Third, uee the 


There is no 


need to wait or worry for a way to get rid of thorns; singeing, 
1 : 
> } 


mapa : ; : 

rubbing, &., have been practised, but there is a ridiculous} 
! + 

simple plan Just buy one of the turnip or mangold pulpers 

imonty in in Hngland and a 3 hp. oil or steam engine 


apd put the whole lot through it. The small spre (hairs), 








irritating, are rendered innocuou 
large thorns, which are more dangerous becau 

hard, brittle poimes, are invariably * topped ”’ and 
blunted on the journey threngh the machine and are greatly 
influenced by the slimy liquid. You can ‘f wash your hands’ 


or your 


which are mo 
juice. The 
of their 


face in the pulp as it eomes from the machines without 
the risk of finding a single spine 

Five per cent. weight of crushed grain or meal or more of 
bran will make a geod dairy feed or pig feed at any time, but 
not a balanced ration; it is insurpassable. Some farmers 
it—drought or no drought—and claim for it high mi 
producing properties. I cannot guarantee that, but the rest 


is personal experience. 





Another “ lip”: One sli 1 for an hour or 
-o in a four-gallon tin of whitewash, will cause the latter { 
stick on walls or fruit ti alinost like paint.—I am, Sir, &e., 

SouTuH AFRica: 

AUTHOR FOUND. 
(To rue Eprtor or tae “ Srecrator.” 
Sir,—Writing from “the sweet shady side of 





Pall Mall,” it 
were ungrateful to forget the author of that delightful line, 
and I am glad to tell Mr. Street that he will find the poem 
which he seeks in the collected Captain Charles 


works of 


Morris (1745-1838). It also forms the 155th item in Me. 
Wutchi-on'’s Anihology of ithe Vine (Waondon: Bullen; 1904), 
The stanza quoted by Mr. Street is the fifth in a poem oc nine, 


Ile might have gone on: 

Then, hipped and vexed at England's sta 
In these convulsive days 

IT can’t endure the ruined fate 
My sober eve surveys; 

But, ’midst the bottle’s dazzling glare 
I see the gloom less plain, 

And that 1 think’s a reason fait 
Jo fill my glass again.” 


I am, Sir, &c., Causries Karss-Jacksoy, 


SW Pell Mall, SW. 1. 


POETRY. 

ee ee 

THE ETERNAT 

Tlave pity now for Spring, 


For tossing buds and lusty shoots of green, 


That gather glory in a windy day, 
And then are swept away 


Ont of men’s eves, cach ermmpled, withe) 
forgot, 


l thing, 


Somewhere into the dark, unseen, 


Spring. and the vouth of man, 
Fire in the blood, the brave, the ardent-eved 
Adventurous youth, storming the intinife, 
Mastering height on height; 
Vet Time shall end the tale 
Write “ Finis,”’ turn the page upo 


that Time began, 


n their pride. 


They pass and Jeave no trace, 
This flower, this child; they pas=, but do not die. 
Che fiery legend lives and glo 

In the white souls of 
And beauty, ravished out 
SUIL in the soul puts on 


Vs again 
mien, 
cf time and space, 


eternity. 


Dear heart, t] love we light 

Of gusty flames and torches of desir 

Fails not with failing eves, with these whit 
When Age the kill-joy dims 

The flaring lamps that make a feast of night, 


Our love shall live, shall burn, shall be a tire. 


About us as we stand 
Our candles all blown out, our little store 
OF joys md wonders shrivellad on the wind 

Shall break the gloom behind 
The dveoping veils, and light us hand in and 


Along the last dark lon corridor, 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are siqued 
arith the wriler’s name or tuitials, or with a pseu lonym, or are 


marked * Communicated.” the Editor must not necessar ly be held to 





rj an eqrecment u th th ree therein ¢ epi sod O y, b the mode 
of expression, In such insta , or in the case of ** Letters to tha 
Editor,” in ton. only mea that the matter or p GF of view is 
considered of suffic ent ant ‘ and ji np [ c io warmed 
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ART. 


THE MODERN SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
At the Exhibition of the Modern Society of Portrait Painters a 
few good pictures are sandwiched between canvases which 
illustrate two opposite poles of badness. On one side are those 
in which the sitters are depicted much as if they weve the entries 
on a show bench. Strong, silent, and beautifully washed men 
alternate with prosperous, highly varnished ladies or clean 
children in impeccable suits and frocks. On the other side is a 
collection of almost comically bad ‘“ modernist” pictures. 
They seem little better than hastily executed efforts to astonish 
and annoy, and among the saner exhibits they make the sort of 
impression that a gramophone would produce if it were sub- 
stituted for the ‘cello in a string quartet. These are the sort of 
travesties that will surely make the most patient of publics 
despair of the new promise. Who are these painters? None 
of them scems of sufficient renown to warrant the hanging of 
their pictures for past merit, and intrinsically their exhibits 
are without a single good quality. 

However, between the two extremes, bad modernist pictures 
and bad traditional pictures, there are about twenty canvases of 
real merit. Among some of the most attractive are Mr. W. G. 
Lambert's (Nos. 47 and 49), Mr. Glyn Philpot’s portrait of Mr. 

tobert Nichols the poet (No. 11), Mr. Shepherd’s (No. 37), 
Mrs. Filson Young’s (No. 7), and Mr. Oswald Birley’s (No. 27). 
Vortunately in the region of aesthetics the good is not diluted 
by the proximity of the bad, and the twenty righteous may 
exsily atone for a hundred bad pictures. G. 2. 


THE THEATRE. 
Oo  — 
THE PHOENIX’S SECOND PRODUCTION. 

“I solemnly declare that you have seen no such acting, no, not in 
eny degree, since.” So wrote a contributor to the Gentleman's 
Magazine seventy years after the first production of Marriage- 
@-la-Mode. To say that the present performance is worthy of 
such a tradition is to praise it too little. We can imagine that 
just such words may be spoken seventy years hence by some one 
who saw the Phoenix’s production of the play, nor will his 
words be the vain praising of a past time. Nothing more 
spirited, more competent, more heartless can be imagined than 
Dryden’s comedy as the Phoenix revitalized it for us. When 
1 wrote a month or so ago I, like the rest of the world, had only 
read the play, and, like other readers, wondered rather dubiously 
how it would show in the limelight. For by a reading-lamp it 
seemed a hollow, tinsel thing. How would this sham jewel show 
when The Duchess of Malfi, the true ruby, had glowed so dimly ? 
There we have it. The theatrical costumier knows what he is 
about. On the stage it is the glass diamond that sparkles. 
Marriage-d-la-Mode was designed for the stage, and though it 
is common glass compared with the Elizabethans whom in the 
heroical part it strives to rival, on the stage it eclipses them. 
That true poetry should be outdone by this conventional stuff 
scems yet another argument against realism. We know that 
to put actual trees, real rabbits, and genuine grass upon the 
stage is not necessarily to achieve the utmost in grassiness and 
rabbitiness. Now it almost seems as though to have real poetry 
recited by your characters is not necessarily to produce the most 
poetical effect. All that is gold does not glitter. 

The acting and the production of Marriage-d-la-Mode were as 
nearly perfect as possible; that is, if we except the ineffectual 
little Court masquerade when we were put off with half-hearted 
dominoes and masks and a strangely innocent little dance 
instead of the sinister Pietro Longhi revel which would have been 
appropriate. But this was literally the only blemish. 

The producer, Mr. Allan Wade, followed Dryden’s clues and, 
while the comedy of intrigue was extremely smart, dressed the 
persons in the heroical drama in a charming fantastic costume 
which was exactly appropriate to the impossible world in which 
Palmyra and Leonidas lived and loved. Nothing could be 
imagined more perfectly appropriate than tho costume of The 
Tyrant of Sicily, who looked rather like a king in a pack of 
cards save that he wore a magnificent full-bottomed wig and 
what was surely the most satisfactory pasteboard crown ever 
made. The characters in the comedy of intrigue wore elegant 











and rich costumes of the correct period—Rhodophil a really 
yorgeous confection in plum colours and golds with a feathered 








hat and fair peruke, Palamede a very effective black and whito 
dress. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt was charming as Doralice, and 
contrived most cleverly to soften the outrageous improprieties 
of some of the dialogue. Miss Athene Seyler as Melantha was 
an ideal “ Extravegent,” for shoe contrived to be at the same 
time ridiculous and attractive. In the brief scene where they 
are dressed es boys both were admirable, Miss Nesbitt acting 
with a most amusing swagger. My. Ion Swinley and Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen as the husband and lover were both of them most orna. 
mental and wore their clothes well. Like Miss Nesbitt, they 
handled some thoroughly nauseating lines and situations with 
the greatest tact. All four lovers were in fact as spirited and 
as light-handed as heart could desire. Mlle. Rambert was a 
very quiet but effective soubrette. 

Nor were those who acted in the heroical play less excelicnt, 
Indeed Miss Rita Thom was the most perfect ingénue imaginable, 
“The Usurper of Sicily” was worthy of his clothes. He was 
impressive, and yet never for a moment made his audience 
uncomfortable by acting realistically. He never pretended to 
be a real man, and therefore we were not jolted by the unreality 
of his ridiculous words and deeds. The periwigged shepherds 
were excellent, and Argaloon with a very small and highly 
conventional part contrived to depict a convincing and yet 
fantastic villain. It would be interesting to see Mr. George 
Hayes as Iago or Bosola. If I have omitted any of the dramatis 
personae from specific mention, it is not because their performance 
was not entirely admirable. If this cast could be reassembled 
and the play cleansed of its worst foulness, it would, most of 
those who have seen it agree, be sure to prove a popuiai 
success. The task of Bowdlerizing would, however, be a hard 
one, for the whole structure of the play is infected with the 
pestilential morality of the day. 

I must remind readers of the Spectator that if the Phoenix is 
to flourish it must have plenty of subscribers. At present it 
seems to have only sufficient members to warrant two perform- 
ances of each of the plays which it gives. The terms of subscrip- 
tion are very moderate and entitle members to two seats at each 
performance given. If the present standard of production 
is maintained, a play-lover could not lay out his money to bette: 
advantage. Both its productions have been excellent, for, 
although there is no doubt that Marriage-d-la-Mode was much 
more successful than The Duchess of Malfi, we must remembe 
that in The Duchess of Malfi the Phoenix only just fell short 
of achieving the impossible, while with Marriage-d-la-Mode 
its task was comparatively casy, the author doing his full 
share of the work. There is some talk of it producing The 
Maid’s Tragedy. I very much hope that this project will be 
realized. But its activities must be supported. (Offices « 
“The Phoenix,” 36 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 2.) 

TARN. 








BOOKS. 
ae 

PARLIAMENTS OF THE EMPIRE. 
THERE are six national Parliaments in the Empire, with nin 
Provincial Legislatures in Canada and six State Parliaments 
in Australia. They all have to face very similar problems 
in the financial, economic, and social spheres, and each of 
them would benefit by knowing something of the collective 
experience of the others. A first step towards co-operation 
between these British Assemblies was taken in 1911, when the 
Empire Parliamentary Association was formed with branches 
in the Mother Country and in the Dominions. Legislators 
from overseas are always welcome here. A deputation from 
our two Houses visited the Dominions in 1913, and had a cordial 
reception wherever it went. The Association has now entered 
on the second and more serious stage of its work by producing 
a quarterly journal of the several Parliaments, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Howard d’Egville. The journal is intended to give 
a readable summary of the important debates held in the Parlia- 
ments and of the more noteworthy Bills considered by them. 
Not many of us have time to read the Westminster Hansard. 
Few indeed are there whe have the leisure and the perseverance 
required for a perusal of the Hansards of the Dominions, or 
even of the Dominion newspaper reports. We may question 
whether the Colonial Secretary himself reads them all. Yet 
there is much valuable and suggestive matter in these Perlie- 
mentary debates. A full report of an Australian or Canadiai 


* Journal of the Parliaments of the Empire. Vol. 1., No. 1. London: Empire 
Parliamentary Association, Westminster Hall, [7s. Od. net.J 
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or South African debate very often throws an entirely new 
light on the state of public opinion in the Dominions, and 
corrects the necessarily biassed views of the few regular news- 
paper correspondents. Furthermore, the Dominion Parliaments 
and the State Parliaments of Australia are all grappling with 
the problems of “‘ reconstruction ” after the war, and the Labour 
questions that confront us in this country, and the solutions 
proposed—seldom reported by cable and rarely explained— 
are curiously interesting. A journal that will guide legislators, 
journalists, and students through the maze of reported debates, 
and tell them briefly what the Parliaments are saying and 
doing, will be a most useful addition to the political library, 
and will form a new link between the Mother Country and the 


Dominions. 

In the first number Mr. Howard d’Egville has dealt with 
the Sessions of last autumn at Westminster, Ottawa, Melbourne, 
Wellington, and Cape Town, adding also the Westminster 


ce Treaty. Tho Newfoundland 
The Australian State Parlia- 
The salient topics of 


debates of July on the Pea 
Parliament was not in session. 
ments were omitted for lack of space. 


all the debates were the Peace Treaty and the difficulties attend- 
ing the transition from war to peace. It is obvious at the 
first glance that the discussions of the Covenant raised 


Constitutional issues of great importance. At Ottawa, for 
example, the Liberal Opposition took the line that it w 
unnecessary and undesirable for Canada to ratify the Peace 
because “Canada was not a nation in 





LS 


Treaty—unnecess. 
the true sense of the term, but a part of the great British Empire,” 
and undesirable because Canada might be involved in a petty 
quarrel between small nations under Article X. of the Covenant, 
which guarantees the territorial integrity and independence 
of all members of the League. In the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment similar criticisms were made but not emphasized; the 
Opposition seemed fearful lest the acceptance of a Mandate 
for some of the ex-German islands in the Pacific should involve 
heavy expenditure and controversy with Japan. In the South 
African Parliament the Nationalists of course denounced the 
League of Nations in the most violent terms, as implying an 
injustice to Germany and a state of bondage for the Union, 
General Smuts vainly reminded them that the British Parliament 
“had no legislative powers over the Union,” and that “in future 
the Dominions would, as regards foreign affairs, deal through 
their own representatives” in conjunction with the British 
Government. There was an interesting debate on the Mandate 
for South-West Africa, which is to be completely assimilated 
to the Union save for some special guarantees in regard to the 
natives. In Australia and New Zealand the debates on the 
Mandates for the Pacific islands brought out the fact that the 
territories assigned to Australia bad been administered at 
a loss of £60,000 a year before the war. Special Bills were 
passed to confirm an agreement by which the little island of 
Nauru, assigned to the British Empire, was to be controlled 
by Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand in common, 
each partner in turn appointing the Administrator for five yedrs, 
Nauru, the object of this condominium, is just south of the 
equator, to the west of the Gilberts. It is so small that it is 
only marked on the best maps, but it contains rich phosphate 
deposits as well as a wireless station. The partners aro to 
receive the phosphate at cost price, Great Britain and Australia 
being each entitled to 42 per cent. and New Zealand to 16 per 
cent. of the output. Three Commissioners, nominated by the 
three partners, will manage the phosphate industry—a new 
State enterprise in the remote Pacific. 

The determination of Australia and New Zealand to exclude 
undesirable persons was illustrated last autumn. The Common- 
wealth Government introduced a Bill prohibiting the entry of 
enemy aliens for at least five years, and of “ any anarchist or 
person who advocates the overthrow by force or violence of 
the established government of the Commonwealth or of any 
State, or of any other civilized country, or of all forms of law, 
or who is opposed to organized government, or who advocates 
the assassination of public officials,” and so on. The last 
clause would apparently exclude Sinn Feiners. Anarchists 
as thus defined might be deported within three years of their 
arrival in Australia. The Bill passed the House, but was delayed 
in the Senate. A similar Bill seems to have been passed by 
the New Zealand Parliament, though the Labour Opposition 
suggested that it might prevent British Labour politicians 
from visiting them. We may refer also to the New Zealand 
Profiteering Act, which resembled the British Act in its wide 


arVv 


scope and its exceeding vagueness. ‘The Canadian Parliament 
was concerned for some time with the proposed purchase of 
the Grand Tronk Railway. The debates at Westminster, 
we may add, are skilfully and impartially summarized, and fil! 
about @ third of the volume. We congratulate the Empire 
Parliamentary Association and its editor on the new quarterly, 
and trust that it will have a long life. 





HENRY FOX.* 
Tus middle years of the eighteenth century, from the fall of 
Walpole to the accession of George TII., form one of the most 
perplexing periods in our political history. Our Empire oversea 
grew mightily in those years. Canada was won, and agreat part 
of India. The Navy achieved some fine victories, and Britis! 
soldiers covered themselves with glory at Fontenoy, Minden, 
and Quebec. The nation, 
rebellion of the Forty-five, was peaceful and, on 


after the collapse of the Jacobit: 


the whole, 
marvels 
was afflicted, to all appearance, by some of the dullest and most 
selfish politicians whom Great Britain has ever known. The 
elder Pitt was the only great man among them, but even he 
did not shine in domestic politics. He was an inspired War 
Minister; he had a definite conception of what our foreign 
policy should be; and he must always be remembered as one of 
the makers of the British Empire. Yet he failed to bring new 
life into the political controversies at home. Like his colleagues 
he intrigued with the Court factions and with the magnates 
who controlled both Houses of Parliament. Like his contem- 
poraries, Pitt was swayed by personal and family considerations ; 
and like them, he was glad to accept pensions and sinecurcs, 
though he astonished a cynical age by refusing, as Pelham had 
refused, to speculate in the Funds with public money. Indeed, 
Pitt’s admirers do well not to inquire too closely into his conduct 
as a mere politician. The Great Commoner'’s ablest rival, Henry 
Fox, was, however, more typical of his age, and the memvi: 
of him which Lord Ilchester has written from the Fox famil\ 
papers at Holland House and Melbury is most interesting au! 
valuable, It not only throws new light on Fox himself and on 
the early days of his unlucky son, Charles James Fox, but it 
also illustrates from another standpoint the difficultics 
—admirably described by Lord Rosebery in his Chatham 
which Pitt had to surmount before he could become Minister 
in the crisis of the Seven Years’ War. 

Henry Fox made a romantic entry into this world in 1705, 
when his father, Sir Stephen Fox, was seventy-eight years of 
age. Sir Stephen had begun bis career as a personal attendant 
on Charles II. in exile, and made his fortune as Pay- 
master after the Restoration. Evelyn, who was not given to 
flattery, said that he had £200,000, “honestly gotten” 
large fortune for the seventeenth century. Henry Fox inherited 
his father’s gift for money-making, but did not hand it down to 
his sons. Fox may also be said to have inherited his attachment 
to the Stuarts, as he eloped with the daughter of the Duke of 
Richmond, who, forgetting his own ancestry, stormed at Vox as 
the “son of a footman.” Henry Fox entered the House in 1735 
sitting for Hindon; William Pitt was returned at the sa: 
election for the neighbouring borough of Old Sarum. Tox 
attached himself to Walpole, and, after a fiery maiden speccia 
in 1737 against the Edinburgh mob who lynched Porteous, 
he received a small office. Lord Uchester is inclined, we think, 
to exaggerate the effect of this speech on Scottish politicians 
in after years. On the question of war or peace with Spain in 
1739 Fox defended Walpole, while Pitt, the “terrible cornet of 
horse,” fulminated against the craven Minister who did not 
want to fight. When Walpole had retired, he told Pelham: 
** Fox you cannot do without.” And Fox remained to the end 
a faithful disciple of his old chief. He made no pretence of 
democratic sentiment. As he told the House bluntly in 1742: 
* Our elections, thank God ! do not depend upon the giddy mob. 
They are generally governed by men of fortune and understand- 
ing.”’ He was loyal to Pelham, and had his reward in 1746, when 
he became Secretary at War, while Pitt, who had mortally 
offended the King by his references to Hanover, had to be content 
5 was the 


prosperous. Yet this generation which achieved such 


a 


he 


with an Irish sinecure. ‘No Pelham, no money!’ 
City ery,” and it prevailed. The War Office proved in the end 
a fatal gift to Fox, since it attached him to the Duke of Cumber- 


land, and ultimately involved him in the Duke’s extreme unpopu 





larity. Pelham's death in 1754 was the turning-point in Fox's 
* Henry Fox, First Lord Holland: his Family and Relations, By the Bari o 
j Ilchester, Londoa: John Murray. [32s. net.] 
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life. There was a possibility of an alliance between Pitt and Fox 
against Newcastle. Pitt, backed by the Princess of Wales at 
Leicester House, and Fox, supported by the Duke of Cumberland, 
might in combination have upset Newcastle and his ally, Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke. Great Britain would then have been 
epared many humiliations. But Fox let the opportunity sip, 





and, by accepting office from Newcastle, alienated Pitt for ever. 
Fox entered the Cabinet late in 1754, and applied Walpole’s 
methods in order to secure a majority in the House of Commons. 
Pitt, he admitted to a friend, was the bettcr speaker. “ But 


He spent his declining years—he dicd in 1774 on the eve of the 
American War—in building artificial ruins at Kingsgate, jy 
travelling in France and Italy, and in spoiling his sons St< phen 
and Charles. Henry Fox as a father may be said to have carried 
Mme. Montessori’s theory of liberty for the child to a ridiculous 
Whatever his sons chose to do was right; he would 
not check them in their extravagant folly. In 1773 he had to 
pay no less than £100,000 for his younger son’s debts. Charles 
was then only twenty-four, and, as every one knows, he was 
not cured of his gambiing habits by his father’s sacrifice. Lord 


excess, 


tickling the palm, not the ear, is the business now, and he that Hchester charitably remarks that Charles Fox was led astray 
can do the first is the best orator, let him speak never so ill.” | by his father’s Walpolean Whiggism and that he became wise 


We must not enter into the maze of intrigues that followed, 
fascinating as the story is when told at length in Fox's corre- 
rpondence. Bui we may observe that Pitt's popularity in the 
spring of 1757 did not save him from dismissal, and did not 
wholly explain his return to office a short time afterwards. 
George TL might well lament that “everybody thought of 
themselves and did not enough consider what lie was obliged 
to go through.’ He told Fox plainly that he felt himself to be 
a prisoner of Newcastle. Pitt's return to office, inaugurating 
the series of great victories which gave us a new Empire, coincided 
with Fox’s decline. Ceasing to covet power, he took the Pay- 
master’s office and began to amass money. Juasmuch as 
£46,000,000 passed through his hands in eight years, and he 
was permitted by custom to use the balances for his private 
profit, it is easy to see how he madea very large fortune. He paid 
for it by becoming extremely unpopular, especially after his 
patvon Cumberland had made the discreditable Convention 
of Klosterzeven with the victorious French in 1757. Yet, as 
Lord Hehester shows, Cumberland was wrongfully blamed. 
Fox saw the letters in which the King ordered his son to sign 
the agreement, in order to save his beloved Hanover. George IL. 
did not seruple to blame and punish Cumberland for executing 
his own commands, when he found that the Convention was 
disliked in England. 

Yet Fox was not done with. When Pitt broke with the Princess 
of Wales and her adviser Lord Bute, Fox became a favourite 
at the Heir-Apparent’s Court. George IIL.’s accession seemed 
likely to make him a greater man than ever. The young King’s 
flirtation with Fox's sister-in-law, Lady Sarah Lennox, caused 
a fluttering in all the political dovecotes, but we cannot 
think, as Lord Ichester seeims inclined to suppose, that the 
King would have set all German Royal traditions at defiance 
by marrying the lady, although she was descended from a Stuart 
King. But George ILL. and Bute had to call for Fox’s help in 
1762 in order to secure a majority for the Preliminaries of Peace 
with France. According to Grenville, a very biassed witness, 
the King said: ‘ We 1aust call in bad men to govern bad men.” 
Pitt and Newcastle were now both in Opposition, and, unless 
a really able and determined man were found to lead the House 
of Commons, the Preliminaries would be rejected and the war 
would go on. Fox had no liking for the job. His friend the Duke 
of Devonshire warned him that he would be “the dupe in this 
business,” by voluntarily sharing Bute’s extreme unpopularity. 
But we need not disbelieve Fox when he replied that he thought 
it to be his duty to help in bringing a speedy peace. He had 
little to gain, at any rate, except of course the earldom that he 
longed for but never attained. Having accepted the task, Fox 
proceeded to accomplish it by systematic corruption on a scale 
that astonished even the eighteenth-century politicians. He 
bribed so well and so heavily that the Duke of Newcastle was 
outclassed, ‘ Opposition will never divide sixty,” he told a 
confidant when the Session opened. They did in fact muster 
rixty-five against a Government majority of over three hundred. 
* Now my son is King of England!” cried the triumphant 
Princess, and the peace was made. But Fox spoiled his victory 
by encouraging the Court to take vengeance on the beaten 
Opposition. The wholesale proscription of Newcastle's and 
Pitt's adherents was a tactical error, as well as a breach of the 
rules of the party game. The thousands of humble men who 
were deprived of their appointments excited public sympathy, 
and the Court was weakened instead of gaining strength. Bute 
resigned, and Fox found to his astonishment that he was only 
to receive a barony and that he was expected to surrender the 
lucrative Pay Office. It was a sharp reminder of the ingratitude 
of Princes. Shelburne was employed as an injudicious inter- 


mediary in the effort to make the Paymaster resign, but Fox, 
now created Lord Holland, was too wily for him. He kept the 
Pay Office and the profits until he was dismissed two years later, 


| 





in later life. Henry Fox, whatever his faults, was a capable 
administrator, and had a definite though narrow political creed, 
But it is difficult to take the son’s declamations in favour of 
liberty very seriously. 





“TONGUES NOT MADE TO SPEAK BUT SING.” 
Tue first thought of the reader who opens Mr. Massinghan’ 
anthology will be one of amazement that over four hundred such 
admirable poems should have been produced within a period of 
forty-four years. For it is to this span that he has restricted 
himself. When the reader examines further and perceives that 
half the poems that he expected to find—for instance, Cowley’s 
‘ Picture,” one or two of Marvell's and Wither’s poems, the whole 
of Herrick and Milton—-have been omitted because they were 
already easily available, his astonishment will be increased, and 
he will be eager to see whether the compiler can give him any 
hint as to the origins of such amazing productiveness. 

Mr. Massinghain’s Introduction is a delightful essay written 
in a style that has cauglit something of the curious felicity of 
the poets in whose work he has steeped himself. He defends the 
conventions in which the seventeenth century clothed its 
thoughts. During his forty-four years 
1616 and 1660 —the poets had certain very complex and elusiv< 
things to say both of leve and of metaphysics, the subjects 
which were, as Mr. Massingham says, “the twolegs of theage.” A 


that is to say, between 


| convention is often, he maintains, of the utmost value toa poet : 


‘*Tt is an adaptable convenience for translating a subcon- 
scious impulse into conscious, active, and intelligible terms 
and so both desirable and necessary. Jt may be more than a 
convenience, a positive economy im realizing to its fullest re- 
sources a material of thought which otherwise might be wasied 
and dispersed. . Shakespeare did not hesitate to employ 
the fairly strict Elizabethan sonnet convention to give a body 
and a direction to a tempest of feeling which seems as if it could 
brook no restraint and must lose itself in cries and convulsions. 
The true end of a convention is articulation.” 


There is also another point in favour of Mr. Massingham’s con- 
tention. A convention is a code. A code is—among other things 
~a device for expressing an exact meaning briefly. The senda 
of the code message, as it were, “tips the wink” to the receiver. 
He says * A.B.C. codes used” to the wholesale export hosier, or 
he writes * Imagist *’ or “ Euphuist ” or * Vorticist ” or “after 
Sir Alma Tadema’’ beneath his poem or his picture, and we 
know exactly what he means and there is no misunderstanding. 
And misapprehension is the grave of art. The poets, Mr. 
Massingham goes on, 


“were making an effort at revelation, at painting the intention 
of man’s soul, and so achievement is often harsh, painful, and 
obscure.” . . . “They were intent upon breaking up 
* some seals which none had touched before ’ in a curious mingling 
of intellectual pride and spiritual humility, unique in literary 
history.” . . . “Art to them was conceived as vision, 
divination, clairvoyance.” . . . ‘In the most artificial and 
orthodox addresses to the fair we are held and moved by an 
undertone of mockery, disillusion or despair, which is simply 
& variation upon that longing for ultimate peace and perfection 
of the mystical poets proper.” . . ‘The artist and the 
mysfie see the chang>able concrete reality of life as a dwelling- 
place for the permanent and eternal spirit of life. . 
With such imaginative passion, the mystics of the seventeenth 
century sought to reveal the universal in their poetry, and w 
are to judge them not by the smoothness of their diction or the 
correctness of their idiom or the charm of their melody, but by 
the extent to which they communicate that passion and unmask 
that idea to us. That the cadences both of the lesser and greate 
poets are often so magical, their phrases so full of savour, the 
felicity of their lyric measures so exquisite, their thought so 
rapturous, and their ardour so subtly reflective, is because they 
thirsted so eagerly for that moving spring of Life whose fountains 
are within. They fail more often and with that satisfactory com- 
pleteness of failure which turns the edge of offence. Seeking to 
avoid at all costs the light of common day, they plunge into the 
very matrix of darkness.” 

Mr. Massingham thinks 

* Seventeenth-Century English Verse. By UW. J. Massingham. 
Macmillan, [%s. 6d. net } 


“that the broken fragmentary 
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eens 
jdealism of the seventeenth century” is more to the present 
ceneration than the imaginative unity of the Middle Ages, the 
logic of the eighteenth century, or the innocence of love of 


the early Elizabethans. ‘ Their grotesquenesses have a meaning | 


for us, and, like ours, their poems are experiments in rhythm, 
rapidly transitional in effort, and uncertain in technique.” 





And so we are left with some idea of how to frame an answer 
to the question, Why were there once forty-four years of such 


ad 
as 


produced 


Marvell's 


extraordinary fecundity, which poems 


yarious as “I would L were where Helen lies,” 


years 


* Had we but world enough and time, 





This coyness, lady, were no crime,” 
and the Dirge in The Duchess of Malt ? 
it knew the “blank misgivings of a 
lt was an age 


The age was one of 
transition and unrest ; 
creature moving about in worlds not realized.” 
which had fierce longing to express itself in some way, and its | 
addressed their longing indifferently to ‘Julia’ and to | 
his striving and this longing | 


poets 
“The Divine Essence’: but it is of 
that poetry is an 
age when, to quote Mr. Massingham again, ‘‘ poetry is more 
to take | 


born, and to such age we are returning, an | 


real than bread and butter, and politicians’ speeches 


the most actual and illusory things I can think of.” 





CHARLES WESLEY.* 





Tur clergy of the Church of England are just now dis- | 
tressingly poor, Many of them find it hard to get food 

let alone education, for their children. Poverty in the Church is, 
however, no new thing. There have been “children of the 


who have left their mark upon the world, from the 
Reformation onwards, even among those who had barely enough 
No curate and his wife are peorer to-day than were 


Manse ° 


to eat. 
Samuel and Susanna Wesley, the parents of the two great 
Wesleys, John and Charles. The Jatter, the poet of Methodism, 
stands always in the shadow of its founder. Few people know | 

| 


anything about Charles Wesley except his hymns, and we are 


sure that scores of readers will be grateful to Miss D. M. Jones | 


though her children never wanted for actual bread, they were 
She taught the boys herself 
Their early successes 


for years but “half clothed.” 
till they got scholarships at Public Schools, 
cased for them the burden of the home poverty, but the girls, 
as every one knows, never made their way in life, but “‘ married, 
one after another, meanly and miserably.” John was by far 
the more gifted of the two gifted brothers, Perhaps he could 
have accomplished alone the great religious revolution which 
the brothers wrought together. Charles, on the other hand, 
could never have undertaken the gigantic task by hiinself, 
having, as he said, “neither a body, nor mind, nor talents, 
nor grace for it.’ Yet he had both grace and talent in a remark- 
able degree, especially a most endearing grace which his brother 
lacked He did not rank his poetic genius 
nearly so high as his brother's religious inspiration, even in 


for the interesting and charming biography which she has now | 
published. | 
Samuel Wesley, though the most honest of men, knew the | 
inside of a debtors’ prison, and Susanna declared that, 
| 


a genuine humility. 


the early days when they were suffering persecutions together 
and the hymns appeared to work greater miracles than the 
preac hing. 
*Pariner of 
The larger 


Charles with 


my reproach, who justly cleim 
portion of the glorious shame,” 
facility worthy of Pope. Later on, when 
mendous power in the Jand and persecutions 


wrote 
Methodism was a tre 
belonged to the past, the brothers had their fallings out, but 
Perhaps 
the poet was less often in the right, but he almost always secures 





there was never any lasting breach between them. 


the reader’s sympathy because, if a less great, his was a more | 
human figure than that of his stern brother. By a high-handed 
action he prevented John from making what he thought a 
very imprudent marriage, and thus was indirectly the cause 
of his making a “ suitable ” but eertainly a very unsympathetic 
Whether John Wesley could have got on with any wife 
is at least an open question. Certainly he tired very quickly 
of the “woman of a sorrowful spirit” with whom he entered 
into the bonds of matrimony, but for whom he does not seem 


one, 


to have greatly cared even in the days of courtship. Charles 
disliked his sister-in-law from the first, and no doubt compared 
her in his mind with his own charming wife, whom he loved 
with all his poetic nature and in whose popularity he delighted. 
“ All look on my Sally with my eyes,” he declares. There 





* Charles Wesley > D, M. Jones, London; Skeffington, [7s, 6d, net.) 


aStudu, B 


| submitted to a very real pei 


| a riot which their presence created 


| evangelical reader a sense of treading on air. 


were unkind critics who whispered that after his marriage 
Charles’s* home obtained too strong a bold upon him, and 
hindered him in the work of evangelization. The Charles Wesleys 
were accused of spending too much upon hospitality and spoiling 
their sons, Charles himself used laughingly to admit that he had 
‘own children,” and perhaps 
ial 


“a laudable partiality ” for his 


an overweening pride in their talents; but thcse were amiable 


| weaknesses, and if they kept him from missionary work, they 
| never detracted from cither the quantity or quality of his 
| literary output, 


Wesley who had heard his 
oratory and seen the extraordinary effects of his sermons re- 
garded his emotional gift as greater than that of his brother, 
but he had not his brother's intense love of preaching. Even 
1 to frighten him. 


The contemporaries of Charles 





as a young man his oratorical successes seeme 

“T live in a continual storm,” he writes; “ my soul is always 
in my hand.” It would be better, he is sure, to have “ leisure 
to attend to my own improvement.” There can be no doubt 
that during the threo or four years when the Wesleys were 


brothers really 


ution both the 
7 . 
fey 


enjoyed the adventurous part of their great undertaking. 


could not have written as they did of the many rough-handlings 


which they endured in the midst of angry crowds if they hal 
not taken what we should now call a sporting view of their 
ves, Consider, for instance, Charles’s account of 
} 


ay 


hairbreadth esca; 


in Devizes. The population 


had been, says Charles, “ wrougit up to a proper pitch by 
the painstaking curate,” and, headed by “ the chief gentleman 
of the town,” surrounded the evangelists’ lodgings, “ the zealous 
Devizes boasted then of two police 
one of whom the 
The uproar during a whole day aad night was 


re allowel 


curate dancing for joy.” 
took 


constables, the curate’s side an: one 


Wesleys’. 
frightful, but somehow in the end the brothers w 
to ride away unharmed. Forth they speeded, aftor rescuing 


their horses from the pond into which the curatica! faction had 


driven them, riding * between two lines of scowling faces * an 
lustily singing :— 
“Thy glory was our rearward 
Thine Hand our lives did cover; 
And we, even W 
Have passed th d 
And marched triumphant over.” 


The best of Charles Wesley’s hymns are among the greatest 
in the English language, but he was only 
best. His most popular hymns begin, as his biographer points 
out, with an arresting line. “Christ, Whose glory fills the skies,” 

Rejoice, our God is King,” and * Hail the day that sees Him 
rise’? are worthy (and how few hymns are worthy!) to be bound 


Sook. The strange thing 


a poet when at his 


in the same volume as the Praye: 
is that at his worst, from a literary point of view, he yet had som> 
power of producing or reproducing an emotional mood such as 
As an example of 
verses in which he 


was possessed by few other hymn-wvriters. 
what we are saying we would quote the 


commemorates his own conversion : 
On the wings of His love, 
1 was carried above 
All sin and temptation and pain ; 
T could not believe 
That I ever should vrieve, 
That I ever should suffer again. 
LT rode on the sky . 
Freely justified, I, 
Nor envied Elijah his seat ; 
My soul mounted higher, 
In a chariot of fire, 


And the moon it was under my feet.” 


| The lines are wanting in dignity, yet they give even the least 


They are nearly 
ridiculous yet wholly buoyant. Such moods of exaltation do 
not seem to have been common with him. 
poet to be in even good spirits, and he died as he generally 
lived-——“‘ with no transports of joy but a solid hope.” Very 
little of his work seem3 to have been other than devotional, 
but that little was of striking quality. His lines on the Church 
of England (whose Communion he never left, and whose conven- 
tions he upheld far more anxiously than did his brother) may 
remind the reader of Dryden. “ The Establishment,” Anglican 


Churehmen may remember to their comfort, appeared to bo 


He was too much a 


” 


in as critical a state 170 years ago as it docs now :— 
They saw the ship by many a tempost tossed, 
Her rudder broken and her tackling lost, 

Left her to sink without their helping hand, 
Looked to themselves and basely ‘scaped to land. 
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But shall I, too, the sinking Church forsake ? 
Forbid it, Heaven, or take my spirit back. ... 
While but a fragment of our ship remain, 
That single fragment shall my soul sustain. 
Bound to that sacred plank my soul defies 
The great abyss, and dares all hell to rise.” 





THE MANNERS OF MY TIME.* 

Miss Dempster’s reminiscences deal with small things rather 
than with great things, and when they deal with great people 
itis in a small way. Yet for all this no sneers about chronicles 
of small beer are in the least applicable to this book. Miss 
Dempster has the power to interest, and when a writer has that 
it really matters very little what he or she writes about. Thus 
even people who knew nothing of the Riviera and London in the 
“seventies” and “ eighties’ will find the book most amusing, 
while those who did know the Riviera and its inhabitants in 
the period named will be intensely amused by anecdotes about 
the Chateau Vallombrosa, and Cannes celebrities like Dr. rank, 
and so forth. 

Some of the earlier Scots reminiscences are also very curious, 
and from these we quote what is new to us, though perhaps not 
to every one—namely, the very striking story of Mrs. Stewart 
Mackenzie, the Duchess of Wellington, and the news of Waterlco. 
It is a charming little episode, and one cannot help thinking 
how pleased Heary James would have been with it, and how he 
might have written it out into a novel, making Mrs. Stewart 
Mackenzie, of course, in love with the Duke, but yet too much 
touched by the poor Duchess’s disappointment not to get her 
what she wanted :— 

‘*Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie was on terms of the most intimate 
friendship with Kitey Pakenham, the girl whom tho Duke of 
Wellington married but did not love. At the time of which I 
speak all Europe was on the qui vive, for Napoleon was already 
in Belgium, and the Duke was in Brussels with 80,000 men. 
What was to be the upshot of a meeting between the Emperor 
returned from Elba and the Allied armies? Everyone felt that 
the result, so far as Napoleon was concerned, must be decisive. 
Rumours were rife, and the Duchess was already wretchedly 
anxious. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie happened to be engaged on 
that evening to dine with her cousins the Probys. At 6 p.m. 
she stepped into her chariot and left Bruton Street. She had not 
zot three streets farther before she fell in with a great crowd, 
shouting, and apparently mad with joy. ‘The Mail came in 
sight. It was covered with flags and laurel branches, and with 
people, who cried: ‘A great victory!* Mrs. Stewart Mac- 
kenzie pulled the check-string, and gave the order to go straight 
back to Bruton Street. Running upstairs she found the Duchess 
eating a melancholy cutlet in the back drawing-room. ‘I con- 
zratulate you, my dearest Katherine! Your hero is safe, and 
he has won a glorious victory.’—‘O tell me! How do you 
know ?'—‘ Half London knows by this time. I have seen the 
Portsmouth Mail. It is covered with flags and laurels, and the 
people are out of their minds with joy.’—* But how can you tell 
that the Duke is safe ?'—‘ My dear woman, let mo tell you 
that when I saw the Trafalgar Mail come into London, there 
was shouting enough then, but that day the laurels were all 
shrouded with crape! Victory had indeed been ours at Tra 
falgar, but Nelson, the victor, was dead! To-night there is not 
an inch of crape to be seen anywhere; your hero of a hundred 
battlefields, who has defeated Napoleon, is alive.” The Duchess 
sat down and wept. She cried tears of excitement in which 
there was also an element of pain. ‘* My dearest Mary, I know 
too well how it will be. He will not write to me, though he ought 
to know that I could not survive his death, or his disaster.’ 
Mre. Stewart Mackenzie said as many kind and reassuring things 
as she could think of, and then went to dine at Lord Proby’s. 
In bed that night she promised herself to be even with the 
Duchess’s husband and to apply a salve to that ever-rankling 
wound in the heart of the unloved wife. Next morning she took 
pen in hand and addressed to Headquarters a letter containing 
many congratulations on the victory of Waterloo. Sheexpressed 
anxiety about the fate of a young friend, Captain - Was he 
killed ? Was he wounded ? Was he safe? She would be so 
grateful if the Duke would in one line set her mind at ease: 
* But write it rather to the Duchess and to Bruton Street, for I go 
to Brighton to-morrow, and my movements are rather un- 
certain. In this way your report (whether good or bad) cannot 
fail to reach me.” Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie kept her secret, and 
went to Brighton for a pretty long visit. When she returned 
the Duchess met her: ‘ Congratulate me, my dearest Mary ; my 
hero is all that is kind! You said that he would write. He has 
written / and I am such a happy woman. By the way, there is 
a message for you in the letter. He bids me tell you that young 
—— never had a scratch, and never was better in his life.’ That 
was how the good news came to Bruton Street.” 








MODERN SCIENCE AND MATERIALISM.t+ 
Tue larger portion of Mr. Elliot’s book is occupied with an 
able, if somewhat dogmatic, summary of the conclusions of 
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modern science about the nature of the universe. In the first 
chapter, which deals with the results of astronomical research, 
stress is laid upon the insignificance of the earth in the stellar 
system; in the second is explained the analysis which hag 
reduced matter into a collection of charges of negative ele. 
tricity revolving round charges of positive electricity; and in 
the third the phenomena of mind and consciousness arg 
similarly resolved into physico-chemical activity. The author 
insists throughout on the lack of purposive action in the 
universe—purposive not only in the sense of being orientated 
towards the benefit of mankind, but also in the sense of having 
any definite object other than an equilibrium of force, and the 
annihilation of anything to which we can attach the term 
reality. The vitalistic theory, which postulates a “ vita] 
force ” within the organism co-operating with the physical 
forees and diverting their direction without influencing their 
energy, is examined and dismissed as being incompatible with 
the conservation of matter; and in its place we are offered a 
materialistic monism in which mind is neural activity, matter is 
associated sensation, and both are identified as products and 
types of experience. 

It is hard to tell whether Mr. Elliot is more contemptuous 
of theologians or metaphysicians; he treats them both with a 
disdainful asperity that can arise only from a complete certitude 
of conviction. We imagine that the fulfilment of Professor 
Einstein’s prophecies concerning the change in the orbit of 
Mercury, and the deflection of rays of light coming from the 
stars and passing by the sun, may shake our author’s confidence 
in the uniformity of natural “law” remaining “as absolute 
in these regions of infinite greatness as in our own world of 
human dimensions.” We do not assert that such uniformity 
does not exist; but if Professor Einstein’s theories receive 
further confirmation, it will probably become necessary to 
restate some of the existing “laws” in terms very different 
from those already employed ; and we cannot but think that, 
pending the results of fuller inquiry, a more cautious and pro- 
visional attitude would be in greater accord with sound scientific 
method. Even, too, if the monism for which Mr. Elliot contends 
be established, we should still be without a solution of the ultimate 
riddle; for in the last resort we do not know what physico- 
chemical activity is. On the other hand, Mr. Elliot writes with 
refreshing clearness and vigour; he is always entertaining, 
and he never leaves his readers in doubt about his meaning. 
His demonstration, for example, of the question “why?” 
being only a particular case of the question “how?” is 
thoroughly lucid and satisfactory, and has removed a difficulty 
over which even so clear-headed a thinker as Profe.sor Karl 
Pearson came to grief. But while admiring Mr. Elliot’s gifts of 
exposition and assertion, we would urge upon him, with some 
diffidence, the advantages of a larger share in his own writing 
of that agnosticism whose value he so strenuously upholds, 





FICTION. 


THE LAST OF THE GRENVILLES.* 
We owe “ Bennet Copplestone”’ an apology for our delay in 
noticing the latest of the excellent books from his pen in which 
he acts as interpreter of the Spirit of the Navy, in peace as well 
as in war. The Last of the Grenvilles is, speaking strictly, a work 
of fiction; it takes the form of a series of episodes in the life 
of a young friend of the narrator, hereditarily predestined by 
name and family traditions and Devonshire birth for the sea, 
but temporarily diverted by the deliberate choice of his father, 
a retired Commander. It was not an arbitrary or tyrannical 
decision on the part of Grenville pére, but a sincere desire to 
do the best for the boy, that induced him to put Dickie into 
Lloyd’s ; and it did not prevent Dickie from becoming an accom- 
plished yachtsman before entering his teens. The adventures 
of Dickie in his father’s little yacht ‘The Revenge’ make up 
a small Odyssey in themselves : but they only serve as a fitting 
prelude to what happened when his father was given the com- 
mand of a converted liner in the war, and took Dickie with him 
as his chief Gunnery Officer. The book, as we have said, is & 
work of fiction, but it has a considerable substratum of fact. 
The stranding of the battleship on the Shutter Rock recalls an 
actual occurrence—one of the tragedies of the Service—and the 
escape of Dickie and his father from the submarine is only @ 
romantio illustration of the daily perils of those who go “ down 


a: ‘The Lestef the Grenviliee. By Bennet Coppiestone. London : Jolin Murray. 
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under” and the enterprising heroism of those who have devised 
means of meeting them. So in the concluding chapters the 
author has invented a most plausible explanation to account 
for Spee’s strange delay after Coronel. We regret that it 
should have been necessary to sacrifice Commander Grenville, 
who is the real hero of the book, but history had to repeat itself. 
Incidentally the episode is utilized to pay homage to the 
chivalry and generosity of Spee. The pre-war incidents include 
a diverting “ international complication ”? in which Commander 
Grenville got into trouble at Flushing and was extricated by the 
tact of the Admiralty and the Foreign Office. Other characters 
who contribute to the gaicty of the earlier pages are John, the 
Blue Marine, and his wife, and Betty, Dickie’s sister, a “flapper” 
of a type wholesomely unlike the portent denounced by Dr. 
Arthur Shadwell. In the sentimental episode entitled “‘ The 
Warm Haven” the challenges comparisons with 
“ Bartimeus ” and without success; a lighter touch is needed. 
But with this deduction the book is a spirited and enjoyable 


performance. 


“ 


author 





ReapaBLE Novers.—The Strange Case of Mr. Jocelyn Thew. 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. net.)— 
Mr. Phillips Oppenheim’s mysteries are not quite so interesting 
as usual, and the end of the story is anything but convincing. 
Still, there are moments of excitement, and the hope of their 
recurrence will probably carry the reader ‘on to the end. 
The Husband. By E. H. Ansiruther. (John Lane. 7s. net.)— 
The story of a very modern young lady, Penelope Brooke, 
befriended in the early chapters by a cousin. Later on the 
heroine embarks on the adventure of earning her bread in London, 
during which time her relations with her cousin’s husband 
become involved. In the end the inconvenient Mrs. Denni- 
thorne dies, and the reader is led to anticipate a happy sequel. 
The Crimson Alibi. By Octavus Roy Cohen. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 7s. net.)—A murder story of New York, on which it is 
to be supposed the play of the same name is founded. The 
search for clues is ingenious, and will baffle the reader through 
most of the book. 
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The League of Nations. By Sir Frederick Pollock. (Stevens. 
103.)\—This is a valuable commentary on the Covenant, with 
a preliminary sketch of the history of international arbitration 
and of the Hague Conferences, and with an appendix of 
The veteran jurist’s exposition of the text of 
the Covenant is lucidity itself. He lays great stress on the 
fact that, in the Assembly as in the Council, ‘ there is really 
no question of counting votes.” Tho British Empire with 
its six votes—one for the United Kingdom, four for the 
Dominions, and one for India—will not have any advantage 
over the United States or other Powers. But the Dominions 
and India will be able to explain and defend their special 
interests. Sir Frederick Pollock works out the parallel between 
the growth of “the King’s peace” in England and the world’s 
peace which, we all hope, may be established in duc time by 
the League. He remarks that it would be as foolish for the 
League to begin by trying to suppress ‘all national armies as 
it would have been for Edward I. to suppress all the feudal 
levies and retinues of his Barons. Another useful book 
on the subject is A Handbook to the League of Nations, by Sir 
Geoffrey Butler (Longmans, 6s. net), who contends that the 
framers of the Covenant have shown caution and moderation 
in devising a practical and flexible scheme. He reprints in an 
appendix the text of the Covenant and the official commentary. 


documents. 








Mr. Francis Grierson’s Abraham Lincoln (John Lane, 5s. net) 
is a short monograph intended to show the spiritual side of 
Lincoln's political and private career. The writer pute forward 
some curious statements. For example :— 


“* Philosophical students of human nature have taken note of 
the danger professional and business men encounter when they 
extend their mental activities beyond the hour of four p.m. (by 
the sun). Thousands fail because of their ignorance of the 
fundamental laws governing all things physical. The morning 
hours up to ten a.m. are just as dangerous for many who are 
highly su sce] ptible to the electric tension which occurs up to 
that hour.’ 


He proceeds to remark that it was at 5 p.m. one day that Lincoln 





was informed of the defeat in action of the Northern forces. 
The writer attributes the fact ‘hat the President seemed in 
danger of falling to the ground to the unpropitiousness of the 
hour. Mr. Drinkwater contributes an interesting Preface to 
the book, and Mr. Grierson tells some admirable Lincoln anecdotes. 
For example, the following. A haughty woman came and 
demanded a Colonel’s commission for her son as a right because 
her grandfather had fought at Lexington, her father at New 
Orleans, her husband at Monterey. ‘I guess, Madam,” Lincoln 
replied, “ your family has done enough for the country. It is 
time to give some one else a chance.’ Another account of 
Lincoln, Judge Wanamaker’s The Voice of Lincoln (Allen 
and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), is a delightful book for those who 
rant a short biography which will give them illuminating 
details rather than dates, and which above all will contain 
plenty of the President’s own prose. The following sentences 
culled at random show how remarkably beautiful was the form 
in which Lincoln clothed the utterances of his powerful genius. 
His intention was perfectly clear, and the expression of it like 
crystal, clear and sharp. Besides this, 
distinction and a beauty which have been equalled by few pro- 
avepocany writers :— 





his phrases possess a 


‘ Measures, otherwise unconstitutional, might become lawful 
by becoming indispensable to the preservation of the Constitution, 
through the preservation of the nation. Right or wrong I assumed 
this ground and now avow it.” “What I did, I did after a 
very full deliberation, and under a heavy and solemn sense of 
responsibility. I can only trust in God I have made no mistake.” 
ra ‘*My declaration upon this subject of negro slavery 
may be misrepresented, but cannot be misunderstood.” 

‘That the inferior race are to be treated with as much allowance 
as they are capable of enjoying; that as much is to be done 
for them as their condition will allow ? What are these argu- 
ments ? They are the arguments that kings have made for 
enslaving the people in all ages of the world. 


You will find that 
all the arguments in favour of kingeraft were of this class ; they 
always bestrode the necks of the people, not that they wanted 
to do it, but because the people were better off for being ridden. 
That is their argument, and this argument of the Judge is the 
same old serpent that says ‘ You work. and I eat; you toil, and 
I will enjoy the fruits of it.’ ” 





The Romance of the Battle Line in France. By J. E. O. Bodley. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Bodley recalls in two attractive 
essays the historical associations, distant or recent, of the 
country through which the battle-front ran for four strenuous 
years. He knows France so well that he might have written 
several volumes on the subject; his allusions will certainly 
inspire readers with a desire to know more of the fascinating 
history of France. We are sorry that, instead of pursuing 
the subject, he has devoted the second half of the book to 
reflections on the failings of British politicians, and on the 
pro-German tendencies that were far too strong in this country 
before the war. With much, though not all, that Mr. Bodley 
says we sympathize, but tle long chapter is an anticlimax to 
the attractive essays which precede it. A large map of the 
war zone is appended. 


Arrows of Desire. By J. S. M Mackenzie. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—The title, borrowed from Blake, and 
suggesting a romantic novel, is as misleading as Ruskin’s * On 


the Construction of Sheepfolds.” Professor Mackenzie’s book 
consists, in fact, of essays on our national character. He 
discusses “Henry V.” on the assumption that Shakespeare 
regarded the King as a typical Englishman. He then considers 
the English character, taking in turn each of the reproaches 
hurled at us by mative and foreign critics. He contrasts the 
sister-nations with England, and incidentally repeats what we 
believe to be the fallacious statement that the Scotsman is 
more democratic than the Englishman—a statement that does 
not apply to any Highlander or person of Highland descent. 
In the end Professor Mackenzie seems to conclude that we are 
not so bad after all, and that our chief danger lies in “ a super- 
ficial optimism.” But he hastens to add that “ this 
complacency has its bright side.” It is an entertaining book. 
The Remaking of a Mind. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
was a leader of the Belgian Socialist Party. 
he accompanied the two German Socialists who went to Paris 


cool 


Henry de Man. (Allen 
Man before the war 
In that capacity 


By 
Lieutenant de 


on the eve of the war to try to persuade the French Socialists to 
vote against war credits, promising that the German Socialists 
would at least abstain from voting on the question. His 
of this affair is interesting; he thinks that the delegate: 
acting in good faith, and that they changed their minds directly 


account 
were 
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they returned home. He admits, however, that, if the French 
Socialists had fallen into the trap, and had opposed the defensive 
war, the German Goverament would have gained an advantage. 
M. de Man’s chief purpose is to show how his experiences during 
the war freed him from the sophistry of the Marxian dogmas 
and convinced him that Socialism, if it is ever to sueceed, must 
be based on democracy and not, like Bolshevism, on the despotic 
will of a small minority. He contrasts British and American 
institutions favourably with thoso of the Continent, and says 
that he finds “more potential Socialism in the Declaration 
of Independence, in the speeches of Abraham Lincoln and 
Woodrow Wilson than in any of the so-called Socialists’ abortive 
attempts to raise cabbages by the same method as that of our 
ancestors at the time of primitive communism.” M. de Man 
went on a mission to Russia in 1917, and blames the Allied 
Governments for “the lack of diplomatic and _ military 
co-ordination” to which he attributes M. Kerensky’s failure. 
M. de Man’s account of his conversion to what we should call 
a Liberal creed is well worth reading. 





Ile Ego: Virgil and Professor Richmond, By J. 8. Phillimore, 
{Oxford University ls. 6d. net.)—Every schoolboy 
knows, as Macaulay would say, that the Aeneid begins with 
the words “ Arma virumque cano.” But did it always begin 
there? Nisus, an early and almost contemporary critic, 
reports that the poet prefixed four introductory lines, beginning 
“Jie ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avena,” and that 
these lines were omitted by the ~ official’ editor Varius. 
Sir Arthur Hirtzel in the recent Oxford text of Virgil restored 
the four lines. Professor Richmond, of Edinburgh, has publicly 
chided him for doing so, on the ground that Nisus, and not 
Virgil, wrote the verses. In this witty pamphlet Professor 
Phillimore replies in defence of the Oxford text, and shows 
at least that Nisus’s statement has not been disproved. Professor 
Phillimore is a skilful controversialist, and he has a happy way 
of quoting parallels from English verse to support his argument. 


Press. 





The Volunteer Force and the Volunteer Training Corps during the 
Creat War. (PLS. King. 1s, 6d. net.) —The Central Association 
of Volunteer Regiments has done well to publish a summary 
account of its good work during the war. 
men over military age spent laborious days in drill, musketry, 
and trench-digging so that they might be useful in the event 
of an invasion. Many thousands, too, devoted much of their 
time to motor-driving in the Motor Volunteer Corps, which 
were ultimately transferred to the War Office. The Association 
also did a good deal to popularize the Cadet movement. The 
Volunteers were disbanded last November, but they will not 
be forgotten. 





A Kut Prisoner. By H.C. W. Bishop. (Lane. 6s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Bishop, a subaltern in the Indian Army, was taken 
prisoner at Kut and sent to Kastamuni, in Anatolia. Thence, 
with three comrades, he made his escape, only to be retaken 
near the Black Sea coast. The author and two of his companions 
were, however, rescued by Turkish outlaws and conveyed across 
the Black Sea to the Crimea. Mr. Bishop describes his 
adventures simply and clearly, and his book is worth reading. 


The Testing of a Nation. By the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
(Macmillan. 6s. net.)—The Archbishop has reprinted in this 
volume nineteen sermons and addresses delivered on special 
occasions during the war. The first was given in the Abbey 
on the memorable Sunday, August 2nd, 1914, when Germany 
had attacked France and the British Cabinet were making 
up their mind to face the inevitable. 











We have received two examples of what may be called 
indirect Bolshevik propagands, from Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin (2s, 6d. net cach)—Bolshevism at Work, by W. 'T. Goode, 
who, it seems, is Principal of Graystoke Plece Training College, 
and The Russian Republic, by Colonel Malone, R.A.F., who, 
oddly enough, was returned at the General Election es 2 
Coalition Liberal. A comparison of the books shows that the 
authors were treated to a course of Bolshevik lectures and 
vere allowed to see, in and near Moscow, just as much es the 
Bolsheviks thought good for them. As evidence of the reel 
Situation the books have little velue. Colonel Melone is the 
less biassed of the two; Mr. Goode was clearly disposed 


before he went to admire all that the Bolsheviks had done 
or proposed to do, 


It may be noted, however, that evea 





Many thousands of | 





——__—__. 
if, as Mr. Goode thinks, Lenin hes created an ideal State, 
it is a despotism. Mr. Goode admits that two-thirds of the 
peasents are hostile, that the town workmen are forbidden 
to strike end do not control their industries, and thet the new 
Colleges of which he speeks with enthusiesm are largely devoted 
to the special training of Communist egitetors. We do not 
deny that a despotism, like that of Prussiz, may confer meterie} 
benefits upon a nation egeinst its will. 
stend how the * proletariat” 
for enother. 


But we cennot under. 
geins by exchenging one de pot 
The Paravane Adventure. By L. Cope Cornford. (Hodder 
end Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cope Cornford describes jy 
this interesting Captain Dennis Burney’s invention 
for attacking submarines or for deflecting mines from « ship's 
track and bringing them to the surface. ** The Paravane looks 
like a model of an entediluvian fish, with its corpulent body six 
to twelve feet long, its plane fitted across its formidable snout 
which is armed with steel teeth like the jaws of 2 shark, and its 
stiff teil fins. Or it looks as if a torpedo had been trying to fly.” 
For attack, a pair of paravanes are towed from the stern; for 
defence, they are towed from the bows. In either case the 
paravane keeps at any given depth and explodes against the 
enemy submarine or cuts the mooring of the enemy mine. The 
uthor chides the Admiralty for not developing the invention 
more rapidly ; byt the Admiralty wasted comparatively little 
time when it was convinced that Captein Burney’s device 
would work. By the spring of 1916 a Paravane Department 
had been installed at the Admiralty as well 2s at Portsmouth. 
After that there was some delay in arranging for the manu- 
facture, but a large contract was given early in 1917. Captain 
Burney had no share of the profits. The towing wire was par- 
ticularly difficult to obtain, because ordinary wire would not 
stand the vibration set up by a ship towing paravanes at high 
speed. The paravene proved highly effective. The Admiralty 
has a record of fifty-three occasions on which it was used against 
*U’-boats ; five “U’-boats were sunk, one was probably sunk, 
four were probably damaged, eleven may have been hurt. As 
a protector of British warships, the paravane is known to have 
cut the moorings of fifty-six mines after diverting them from the 
ship's path. The merchantman type of paravane known as the 
* otter” has unquestionably saved many a ship from destruction 
by newly laid enemy mines. Mr. Cope Cornford estimates that 
the paravane saved the Empire ships end cargoes equivalent 
to a hundred millions sterling. His book is well illustrated. 





book 


Digger Dialects. By W. H. Downing. (Melbourne: Lothian 
Co.)—This little book will delight all who care for 
words. It is a collection of Australian soldiers’ slang, made 
while the war is still fresh in the memory of the author and his 
collaborators. Many of the words are, of course, familiar to 
the British Army, but many others, like ** di kum,” are peculia 
to the gallant * Diggers.” It is curious to observe how many 
Arabie words the Australians picked up in Egypt, and how 
many French words they adapted in a more or less recognizable 
form. ‘ Cadorna—see Gutzer ”’ is a puzzling entry ; “ Gutzer,” 
it seems, means 2 disappointment, but we are not told why the 
Italian Commander-in-Chief had his name taken in vain. Some 
British veteran of the war ought to make a similar collection 
of Army slang, with annotations. The lively staff of the Wipers 
Times knew a great deal about trench dialect; some of their 
wittiest productions needed @ glossery. 


new 





The Life and Death of King John. Edited by Horace Howard 
Furness, Junior. (Lippincott. 25s. net.)—Dr. Furness, con- 
tinuing his father’s work, has edded King John to the famous 
Variorum edition of Shakespeare. It is en excellent and exheust- 
ive piece of work, in which one may find almost all thet com- 
mentators have written about the pley, together with a reprint 
of the earlier drama on the same subject, the stage history, and 
a lerge selection of generai criticisms. Much space is given to 
the old controversy es to whether King John, in rejecting the 
Papel demands put forward by Pendulph, wes expressing the 
dramatist’s own Protestent sentiments. The editor himself 
does not believe thet * Shekespeare ever made use of his drametic 
art for the purpose of instructing or as a means of enforcing his 
own views.” Those who study the rivel commentators will 
agree heartily with Dr. Furness. The well-known puzzles, like 
* Alcides shooes upon an Asse,” 
when the varying explauations are collected, as in this elaborate 
edition. 


are brought nearer to solution 
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The Anglo-French Review for February (2s. 6d. net) contains 
a highly int Lord Charnwood on his Life of 
Lincoln, the success of which in America, he confesses, astonished 
him. M. Clemenceau’s “ Advice to a Young Girl who is ] 
is an admirable piece of good French and good sense. General 
d’Amade, M. Albert Thomas, and a British Staff officer discuss 
“ The Armies of the Future.” There is a good deal of verse, both 
French and English, including four polished stanzas on November 
by M. Henri de melodious quatrains, which 
look at first sight like prose, by M. Paul Fort. 


eresting article by 


3ored * 


tégnier, and some 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
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Annals of Pullic School Rowing, ed. by L. C. Smith, Svo. .(Blackwell) net 15,0 

Avres (Ruby M.), A Bachelor Husband, cr Svo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Railey (H. ¢.), Call Mr, Fortune, cr 8v0............000+: (Methuen) net 7,0 
Rates (BE. Katherine), Children of the Dawn, 18mo...... (K, Paul) net 26 
lieck (E.), Structural Steelwork, 8VO...........000e08: (Longmans) net*21/0 
Begbie (H.), Life cf William Booth, 8vo.........0.--- (Macmillan) net 42/0 
hinns (O.), A Mating in the Wilds, cr 8vo.......... (Ward & Lock) net 6/0 
Blocksidge (E,. W.), Ships’ Boats: their Qualities, &c., 8vo (Longmans) net 25/0 
poinville (N. M. (, de), Sons of the Settlers, er 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) net 7/6 
Hond (A. R.), Inventions of the Great War, (Laurie) net 8,0 
Bourne (G.), William Smith: Potter and Farmer, 1790-1 . cr 8vo 

(Chatto & Windus) net 6'0 

Brighouse (11.), Three Lancashire Plays, er 8vo........ (S. French) net 6/0 

Brooks (L.), Rezional Geography of Afriea..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2,6 
Brooks (L.), A Regional Geography of the British Isles and Europe, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 4/6 

Brown (1. J The Meaning of Democracy .. (Cobden-Sanderson) net 6/0 
Cantacuzene (Princess) and speteeesnes (Countess), Revolutionary Days, 

DO ie a rae oas anatase Wore Sccmadaeed (Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Capablan (J, R.), My Chess © are DUO 05.664064 660d seem (Bell) net 7.6 
(Clarke (J. J.), The Housing Peslion, OUR. ccuheacuak cas (P ican net 21,0 
Coows (OD. HL.) and Glover (E, P.), Mathematics of Business and Commerce, 

i. BG i aces pas ctedenesned banedsaeas (Hodder & Stoughton) net 4/6 
Complete Air Brake ‘Examination Questions and Answers (G. Parker) net 12/0 
Cook (Sir E.), The Press in War-Time: an Essay, cr 8vo , ae net 7/6 
Dalton (M.), The Sword of Love, cr 8vo ........... (Collins) net 70 
Dawson (R.), Red Terror and Green, @ &VO.........6.0665 (Murray) net 6/0 
Docker (E. B.), If Jesus did not Die upon the Cross, er &8vo iit, Scott) net 2/6 
Downie (J, R.), Chemist's Manual of Non-Ferrous Alloys, &8vo (Spon) net 10 0 
Downs (EF. V.), English Literature, cr 8vo......(Hodder & Stoughton) net 4/6 
Duclaux (Mme. Mary), Twentieth-Century French Writers. .(Collins) net 7/6 
Ellis (Rey, Mother Margaret Mary Alphonsa), Memoirs, cr 8vo (Sands) net 5/0 
Ethertdge (H.), The Dictionary of Typewriting, 8vo...... (Pitman) net 6,0 
Five Lambeth Conferences (The), 8vo... (S.P.C.K.) net 12/6 
French (G.), How to Advertise, cr 8VO.......eeeeeee ....(Pitman) net 7/6 
Gales (R. L.), Skylark and Swallow, cr Svo waolaan (Macdonald) net 5/0 
Gas, Gasoline, and Oil Engines, cr 8V0..........ecce0008 (G, Parker) net 8/0 
Gasquet (Cardinal), A History of the Venerable English College, Rome, 8vo 

(Longmans) net 15/0 
Gibbs (Major A. H.), The Grey Wave, 8v0.......0006. (Hutchinson) net 10,6 
Gilchrist (R, N.), Indian Nationality, cr Svo .......... (Longmans) net 7/6 
Great War (The), Vol. XIII, 4to cabs (Amalgamated Press) net 25,0 
Griastead (L. W.), A Short Hi<tory ot the Doctrine of the Atonement, 

cr 8vo. sist bc ighekch are aa stk aheah are neva ok in taal ok asain tociaa (Longmans) net 9/6 
Hammond (E A Short En lish Constit ‘uti mal History for Law Students, 

&VvO ... TRAP Rn eee ee Men re ee (Sweet & Maxwell) net 7/6 
Hegel (G. W. F.), The Philosophy of Fine Art, cr 8v0O.......... (Beli) net 25/0 
Hill (J, G.), Telephonic Transmission, 8VO.........006.- (Longmans) net 21/0 
Hoare (FE. G.), Dawn, and other Poems, cr S8vo ........ (Macdonald) net 5/0 
Hobson (8, (.), National Guilds and the State, S8vo........ .(Bell) net 12/6 
Hotchkin (W. R.), The Manual of Successful Storekeeping..(Pitman) net 7/6 
liughes (Rev. W. B.), The Perfect Gentleman, cr &vo..(Skeflington) net 3/0 
Jervis (1f.), Arm me it. THO, OF BOG anak cesevisscnaces (Daniel) net 2/6 
Jones (EL. G.), Chemistry for Public Health Students, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 6,0 
Jones (H.), The Well of Being, cf 8V0........ccsceccees (J, Lane) net 5/0 
Lockhart (Capt, J. G.), Palestine Days and. Nig hts, er 8vo..(R. Seott) net 5,0 
Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament (The), cr &vo...... (S.P.C.K.) net 5/6 
Lovett (Sir V.), A History of the Indian National Movement (Murray) net 12/0 
McLachlan (H.), St. Luke: the Man and his Work, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 7/6 
Mais (S. P. B.), Mere DAOC, OF OlO. 6.0 sscccccussaceas (G, Richards) net 7/6 
Mason (Sister Agnes), The Way of a a eee (Longmans) net 5/0 
Maurice (A, B.), The Paris of the Novelists, Svo....(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Miilin (Sarah G.), The Dark River, er SOE sccteicckcaace nee (Collins) net 7,0 
Monash (Licut,-Gen, Sir J.), The Aust Vian Victories in France in 1918, 

C -séenvncuae (Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Montague Motor Book ner Ee Kk, J. Burrow) net 10/6 
Muir (W.), Adventures in “Marriage, cr (Simpkin) net 6'0 
Noble (k.), The Naval Side, Svo i ('. Paimer) net 7/6 
Norris (P. W.), Principles and Practice of ‘Comm rcial Arithmetic, 8vo 

(Pitman) net 7/6 
Ontcliffe (H.), Short Studies in the Nature of Musie, er 8vo (K. Paul) net 4/6 
Operation of Trains and Station Work, and Telegraphy....(G, Parker) net 12/0 
Oxtord Poetry, 1919, er 8vo jae dere hae ae medeeaee (Blackwell) net 3/0 
Peacocke (Isabel M.), The Guardian, cr 8vo........ (Ward & Lock) net 6,0 
Peddie (J. R.), The British Citizen, cr 8VO......c0c. cence (Blackie) net 26 
Pennell (J.), Etchers and Etching, 4to ............00000- (F, Unwin) net 63,0 
Perambulation of Boundaries of Westbury-on-Trym in May, 1803 A.D., 

roy 8vo.. Rage dares ORD Mase miami ate ade ane eae wemberd (Arrowsmith) net 2/6 
Veriod Furnitu "Oak, sto... 0906sncseonssieesocses(OOMeesener) mee 1s/6 
Peterson (C. W.), Wake Up, Canada! Svo..........008. (Macmillan) net 10,6 
Powicke (Rev, F. J.), John Robinson (1575 ?-1625), er &vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5,0 
Purington (BE. E.), Personal Efficiency in Business, er &8vo..(Pitman) net 7/6 
Quenux (W. Le), The Heart of a Princess, cr 8vo....(Ward & Lock) net 6/0 
Read (C, 8.), Military Psychiatry in Peace and War, roy 8vo (Lewis) net 10/6 
Rees (A, W.), The Heron of Castle Creck, cr 8v0.......... (Murray) net 7/6 
Reid's 48 Hour Wages Calculator, cr 8vo0.............6.- (A. Reid) net 5/0 
Rew (R. a. ), Food Supplies in Peace and War, cr 8vo....(Longmans) net 6,6 
Kitchie (A, , Lhe Kent Coalfeld, its Evolution and Development, er 8vo 
(Iron & Coal Trades Review) net 7/6 
Rutter (Capt, 0.), The Song of Tiadatha, er 8vo........ (F. Unwin) net 4/6 
Bondar (W.) Divine Overrling, O90. 00000 cccicicvvsveance (Clark) net 6/0 
Sappho and The Vigil of Venus, trans, by A, 8. Way,er 8vo(Macmillan) net 3/6 
Simonson (P. F.), The Debenture and Debe nture Stock Holders’ Legal 

TIRREROOK, GF BUG cc ciccccesscsccsenseessnisecesseesece (Wilson) net 80 
Stannus (Mrs, Gr 1ydon), Old Irish Glass, 8vo.. (Connoisseur) net 3,6 
Surrender (The), and other Happenings: Short Stori , cr 8vo..(Laurie) net 7/0 
Swift (if, B.), Practical Electric Welding, 5vo.............. (Spon) net 7.6 
Tehehov (Anton), Letters of, trans, by C, Garnett (Chatto & Windus) net 12/6 
ene 46. Tk SR. OP Bie 6 os din ca x0 ccekaeséaseas (Methuen) net 7/0 
Tiffany (F.), The Timber Merchant's Handbook, cr &vo..... (Rider) net 5/0 
Vake (Demetra) and Brown (K.), In Pawn to a Throne, cr Svo (J, Lane) net 7/0 
Vechten (C, Van), The Music of Spain, cr 8vo............(K. Paul) net 4/6 
Li ae Se Oe arr (Blighty) net 2,6 
Vincent (W.), Seen from a Railway Platform, cr 8vo....(F. Unwin) net 8/6 
Waketord (J,), From Ash Wednesday to Laster Day. .(Skeflington) net 4/0 
Walker (C, T. H.), The Construction of the World in Terms of Fact and 

Valuc, CF SVO.cccccccccccccccccsccccccccvccocccccs (biackwell) net 3/0 








Walmsley (T.), A Manual of Practical Anatomy, Part I., 8vo (Longmans) net 9 
Lock) net 6,0 








Warden (Florence), The Girl with the Haunting Eyes (Ward & 
Watermeijer (C, EF, Z.) en Gwaan (P, de), Hollands Leesboek, Stand: urd B. 

SPE OE. OUD cscrevanvctsns cok cecaradtnieacees .(Macmillan) 3/0 
Webster (A, . A Handbook of Forestry, 18mo.......... (Rider) net 4/6 
Weston (Capt. W. J.), English Pr Composition, cr 8vo..(Pitman) net 3/6 
Wheatley (Ve This My Singing, cr 8vo............ (Macdonald) net 5/0 
Wilson (Desemea), By Tarn and Thames, and other Poems (Macdonald) net 5,0 
Windle (Sir B, C, A.), Science and Morals, and other Essays, cr &vo 

(Burns & Oates) net 70 

Wood (W.), Flag GE BOE, OF GD sv vice aGapnnsoness (Macmillan) net 3.0 
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DARTNE RSHIP WANTED. -£5,000 
PUBLISHING concern.-THE OFFICERS’ P 
DIAN, 53 Victoria Street. S.W.1. Call 


in an established 
ASRTNERSHIP GUAR- 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ss EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Applications are invited for the he st cf DIRECTO! 
Salary £1 per annum, inclusive 


OF EDUCATION, 


»250 

















Form of application and ¢ chedule « ef duti ies may he obtained from the under 
signed by sendins stamped, mr re ssed foolseap envelope, and shoud be revurne J 
not later than Ist March, 1920, marke: 1 ** Director . 

Grildhall, Bri.tol, WM. AVERY ADAMS, ' 

4th February, 1920. Secretary jor Education. 
UDDERSFIE! EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SEVONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

Wanted after Easter, an ASSISTANT MASTER to take English ¢ nd French 
with middle and junior Forms. Salary in accordance with the nev »: grae 
duates £200 to £400; honours ‘dearee £220 to £420, increments £11 Ov. £15 
thereafter. Full allowance for rs of service Applications should be sent 
as early as possible to O. BAI ME OKTH, Secretary, Education Committee, 


Huddersfield. 


bee NW AL L 


ST. AUSTELL 


EDUCATION OMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SECONDARY SCHO OL, 











ASSISTANT MASTER wanted in May, to take Geography ics, and some 
Mathematics with middle and lower Forms, and Piysical Drill with be throughie 
out the School. Degree and Games desirable Salary £180- £250, pre S @Xe 
perience in secondary schools may be token into consideration Applications 
wit! copies of testimonials should be sent to the HEAD-MASTER not later thau 

| February 28th, 1920 

Dated February 1ith, 1920 

Py 4NrED for May next, a MASTER to teach G 
i English and ered French. Latin, or Mathematics. Salary 
rising to £400, with board and residence Apply HEAD-MASTER, G 





School, Settle. Also TEMPORARY MASTER for above post from February 27th 


o April 7th, 
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Uj Btvenerty OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


A Vacancy has occurred fora WOMAN LECTURER in the Women’s Primary 
Department. 

It is desirable that the Lecturer should be qualified to give instruction in two 
of the following :—(1) Principles and Practice of Education with special refer- 
ence to younger children; (2) Art; (3) Handwork; and (4) Needlework. 

The Lecturer will have the status of Lecturer in the University. 

Stipend £250 per annum. Duties to commence, if ible, on April 26th. 

Two copies of applications and testimonials should be sent, not later than 
February 25th, to the undersigued, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. ; 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COTTERIDGE BOYS’ DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
Wanted, as soon as possible, an ASSISTANT-MASTER for Mathematics and 
Sclence. A Degree (or equivalent) and Secondary School experience desirabie. 
To teach boys from 14 to 18 years of age. Salary in accordance with the Com- 


mittee’s Scale for Teachers in Secondary Schools.—Form of application and scale 
of salaries may be obtained from the undersigned. — 


Education Office, P. Dd. 1 
Council House, Birmingham, Clef Education Officer. 


6th February, 1920. 


qr OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 














BOURNVILLE GIRLS’ DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 


1. Wanted, after Easter, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS able to develop an 
appreciation of English and if possible of Music (taking class singing), using 
modern methods suited to girls 16 to 18 years of age. 

2. Wanted, immediately, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for English and Nature 
Study. Gardening an additional qualification. 

A Degrece (or equivalent) and Secondary School experience desirable. Salary in 
accordance with the Committee’s Scale for Teachers in ~eeondary Schools.—Forms 
of application and scale of salaries may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Education Office, P. D. INNES, 

Council House, Birminghan Chief Education Officer. 
6th February, 1920. 
N ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. 

A FORM MISTRESS is required for French and German. 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 
ou application to the undersigned. Scale of salary £160 to £350 by annual incre- 
ments of £12 10s. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 

Applications should reach me by uot later than Saturday, 21st February. 

Hducation Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 

Deansgate, Manchester, Director of Education. 
February, 1920. 


(jAuBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 








Required, for next term, a TEACHER of BIOLOGY (man or woman), to take 
Botany and Zoology up to Scholarship standard. A knowledge of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural aspects of the subjects is desirable. Salary £200-£550, according 
to qualifications and experience, rising to £450. The School has a large garden, 
orchard and greenhouse, and good opportunities for research work are available.— 
For form of application apply EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, 
Cambridge. 





7th February, 1920. 

NOUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 

} DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 

Applications are invited for the post of Director of Education at a 
commencing salary of £500 per annum, rising to £600 by two annual! increments 
of £50. 

A Graduate of a British University with teaching experience required. 

—— of application and other particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Applications to be sent in before 8th March. 

Education Offices, West Hartlepool, 


J.G. TAYLOR, 
6th February, 1920. 3 


Secretary. 


QswWestry EDUCATION COMMITYEL. 
HEAD-MASTER OF SCHOOL OF ART. 


The Oswestry Education Committec invite applications for the post of Head- 
Master of the Oswestry School ef Art. Appointment from April Ist, 1920. Salary 
£200, with opportunities for private work. 

Applications should be received by February 17th, 1920, by the undersigned, 
from whom all further particulars may be obtained. 

G. W. FERRINGTON, 


18 Arthur Street. Oswestry, 
Clerk to the Committee. 


January 3ist, 1920, 
Se <£ 4&2 L BSA ¥ FT se 

Speiestions are invited for appointments as INSTRUCTOR LIEUTENANTS 
in the Royal Navy. 

Candidates must be under 30 years of age, have had a University training 
and have taken an Honours Degree in Mathematics, Science, or Engincering ; 
they should also have had some teaching experience. 

The rates of pay are from £365 per annum on entry to a maximum of £949 
per annum as Instructor Commander. Promotion, by selection, to Instructor 
Captain, is also open, with a maximum of £1,277 per annum. 

Retired pay, to ollicers over 40 years of age, after 12 years’ service, ranges 
from £300 per annum for ap Instructor Lieutenant to a maximum of £990 for 
an Instructor Captain, according to length of service. Service pension is also 
allowed to otlicers if invalided before becoming eligible for retired pay. 

Yor further particulars apply in the first instance to 

THE SECRETARY OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


UNV RSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE. 








The Council invites applications for the position of LECTURER in 
ECONOMICS and COMMERCE. 

Salary : £300 per annum. 

Candidates shouid have Graduated at a University and have had business 
experience or should hold a Degree in Commerce. 

ay ay ee forms, which must be returned not later than 27th February, 1920, 
inay be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 








NGLISH HIG H SCHOOL, CONSTANTINOPLE.— 


Wanted, at Easter, HEAD-MISTRESS. Hon. Deg. in Modern Lan- 
guages, Good experience essential. Initial salary £250, with capitation {ees,— 
Apply Miss CHARTERS, Elmwood, Uarrogate, 








OUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHPOR?T 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. J 


NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. HWEAD-MASTERSHIP 

The Governors of the above School invite applications for the position of 
Head-Master. ‘ 

The School will be commenced in temporary premises at the * Woodlands.” 
Lord Street,  opay the erection of a new School with accommodation for 500 
boys, which is to be proceeded with iminediately on a site of 15 acres on the 
sea front. 

Commencing salary not less than £800 per annum. 

It is intended that the School siall be conducted as far as possible after the 
manner of a Public School for Day Boarders, for which purpose the new Schoo} 
buildings are being specially designed, and it is therefore desirable that candi. 
dates should have had some Public School experience. 

Ap Honours Degree of a British University will be looked for. 

The school will be grant-earning and be conducted under Articles of Govern. 
ment formulated in accordance with the Board of Education's Regulations. 

Applications, endorsed “ Head-Master, Secondary School,” accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, should reach the undersigned on or before 
Tuesday, March 9th, 1920. 

WM. ALLANACH, 


Education Offices, Correspondent and Director of Education, 
2 Church Street, Southport, 
February, 1920. 





OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


PENISTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WOODHOUSE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
AND NEIGHBOURING ELEMENTARY SCHDOLS. 


APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

Applications are invited for the st of Instructor in Phissical Exer- 
Cises. to commence duties in April next. Candidates should have taken a course 
of training qualifying them to give Physical Instruction in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. 

The Instructor appointed will be responsible for the instruction of boys in 
Physical Exercises at the Penistone Grammar School and the Woodhouse 
Secondary School, and when not engaged in this work will visit Elementary 
Schools for the purpose of giving and supervising instruction in the saine subject. 
He will be required to devote his whole time to the duties of the post. 

Initial salary from £200 to £300 per annum, according to qualitications and 
experience, rising to £450 by annual increments of £15. The appointment will 
not carry with it any war bonus, but necessary travelling expenses will be paid, 

Applications must be made on forms obtaimable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, and must be 
returned with copies of three recent testimonials not later than 9 a.m. on February 
23rd. 1920. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 








Y ANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Lancashire Education Committee are at present organizing a Temporary 
Training College at Lancaster for EX-SERVICE MEN of good general education 
who desire to be trained for teaching in Elementary Schools. It is proposed 
to open the College after Easter, and to provide a Two-Year Course leading to 
the Final Examination for the Teachers’ Certificate granted by the Board of 
Education. The Committee invite applications for the following | osts :— 

(a) A LECTURER in ENGLISH. 

(5) A LECTURER in HISTORY. 

(c) A LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE. 
(2) A LECTURER in GEOGRAPHY. 

Candidates should hold an Honours Degree or other special qualification for 
the position, and must have had some teaching experience in institutions for 
Higher Education, but not necessarily in a Training College. 

Owing to the temporary nature of the College, the appointments will be for 
two years only. Salary £400-£600 a year (non-resident), according to qualifica- 
tions.—Further particulars aad forms of application (which must be returned 
before Saturday, February 28th) may be obtained from the DIRECTOR of 
EDUCATION, County Otlices, Preston. 


(re BOROUGH or 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR AND SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, 
Applications are invited for the position of Lirector and Secretary for Education 
(combined) for the County Borough of Northampton,at a comunencing salary 
of £800 (inclusive) per annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,000 
(inclusive) per annum, 
Forms of application, with particulars, may be obtained fromm the undersigned, 
and should be returned not later than Monday noon, February L6th, 1920, 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disquelification. 
Guildhall, Northampton, HERBERT HANKINSON 
January 19th, 1920. Town Clerk, 


r= BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 








NORTHAMPTON. 








The Committee propose to appoint an Officer as INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS 
AND ASSISTANT CLERK, and invite applications for the post. Candidates 
must be graduates of a British University, must have had experience in the 
organization of schools, and be qualified to conduct general inspections of schools 
of all types. 

Salary £550 per anaum, rising to £700 per annum by annual increments of 
£50 (with no bonus). 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
they must be returned not later than Wednesday, Yebruary Lsth, 1920. 

Education Office, JAMES SMYTH, 

Katharine Street, Croydon, Clerk. 
3rd February, 1920. 


ARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS wanted for Handwork and Art. Commencing 
salary according to qualifications, but not less than £160 per year.—Porms of 
application from the undersigned, to be completed and returned immediately to 
A. ©. BOYDE, Education Office, Darlington. 
N ASTERSHIPS.—VACANCIES FOR SUMMER TERM in 
(1) PUBLIC SCHOOLS for Maths., Science, Eng., Modern Lang., Classics, 
&e. (2) Good Prep. Schools. Liberal salaries, SUNLOR and JUNIOR POSTS 
at Home and Abroad, Applications invited —FUTUKE CAREER ASSOCI- 
ATION (Messrs, Needes & Wimbcriey), 53 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1, 


oe CASTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
p. A 











PPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

Applications for the above post, with six copies of recent testimonials, to be 
sent by Wednesday, February 25th, to the HEAD-MAST ER, Merchiston Castle, 
Edinburgh, from whom full particulars can be obtained. 

The Head-Master appointed must be prepared to enter on his duties on April 
29th, 1920. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON—GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for the post of VICE-PRINCIPAL of the men’s side 
of the Training Department. ‘The salary attached to the post is £600 per annum, 
—aApplications, accompanied by not more than three testimonials, should be 
sent not later than February 26th to the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New 
Cross, 8.E, 14, from whom further particulars may be oLtained, 
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ANCHESTER CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
PENDLEBURY. 
ATIONERS for three years’ cooing. 
a a good general education, —Apply MATRO? 


’ 7AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 


branch of work for educated WOMEN and 


Applicants must have received 




















J date information on every 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBL i. ae 
COMP: ANY, LIMITED, ¢ 5 Prinses Street, » Cavendish Square, London, V 

‘LECTURES, &o: 
BOT 2 COLLEG E. 
y NIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of yen The Rev. © ANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 


0.B.E. 


Principal: Miss B.S. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Students are pre par d for the Arts and Scier ice Degrees of the Universi ty 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 


A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an examination to be held April 26th-29th, 1920. Applications 
for entrance should be sent in before April 12th, 1920. 

For Calendar and further particuiars apply tc 























The PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
G RESHAM COLLEGI Basinghall Street, E.C. 
ui Mr. ARTHUR R. HINKS, M.A.,. F.R.S., 
will deliver a course of FOUR LECTURES on 
COMETS AND METEORS 
Next Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Fri., Feb, 17th-20th, at 6 p.m. 
Admission Free, 
r EC TURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.—Tuesday. 
4 February 17th, at 8 p.m., W. GORN OLD on “ The er oe 
Friday, February 20th, at 3.30 p.m., Mrs. ENSOR on “ Education for the New 
Era.” Admis Free. 
rmavuHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduce into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature’s Secret of Vitality, and the 
key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 


PREATED, 
quickly, 
London, 


NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY 
without need for operations, Delicate children improve 
Address Mr, ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, 


wi 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ™ 

MuHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, | 
37 Lansdowne Road, Pedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Ma re, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 
YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

| DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C. G, 
Montefiore, M.A, ; See. : Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 


ing Scholars hips ¢ and Loan und apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 





tage R LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
. FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, we rs, and Rock Gardening. Full theore 1 
Instruction. Botany by B.S« Notable Suceesses in Examinations, Becke ig, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustri tod prosp ~ctus api ly P P RINCIPALS S. 
{ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEG E 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property), Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 


also received, Half-Terin Legins 1st March.—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
Kingstone, near Canterbury, 


resicents 


PEAKE, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the bu _ ng up of character and the formation of good habits 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manche ster, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


rue « -Se shool for Girls from 10 to 19 

rs, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder BA may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


“AD: AME CHEVALIER has decided to remain definitely 


GR ANGE, BUXTON. 





N 








in England and to continue her Finishing School at BROOMFIELD 
HALL, SUNNINGDALE 
FRENCH, MUSIC, ART, and Domestic Economy are special features of the 
School. 
mNHE DOWNS ‘HOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCR BTIA ( AMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 


Brac cing air from Down: 8 and sea, 








1IR EDMUND and | LADY E LON confidently Recommend 
k “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home Sehool, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Vaughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents : abroad tesident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For illus. Prospectus, ipply Principal. Miss Wiltshier, 


SCHOOL, C HISLE HU RST, 


FOUNDED 1850. 


rprupor HALL KENT. 


vrincipals {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A, Zondon 
Principals {Miss VIOLET M. PLELI 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GE NELEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 


(Resident only.) y 
liouse stands in 100 acres of groan, 11 miles from London. 












SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC is Method), 
LA NGUAGES, and AR 
LECTU! RES BY WELL-KNOWN "PROFESSORS 
| cess ESS HELE NJ A COLLEGE, E ALIN W. 5. 
Princip al—Miss “PA RKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attention to 
Languages. English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £73 to £34 a year, 


Officers’ daughters, £78 a year. 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

A FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the t bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


BEDGEBURY gc 











PARK, 
GOUDHURST, KENT. 


NEW BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 


A 


Head-Mistress: Miss D, F. HUNTER, B.Sc., Lond. 


Board and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term, 

Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. Tho historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced sta‘ff, 

‘The Chureh Education Corporation, which esiablisied sande otes and Uplands 
Schoolz nearly 20 years ago, has founded Kedgebury with the definite view of 
training the pur pils under ideal « »nditions for their future responsibtiities. 





H. i ¢ Bw it 2... 8 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS, 

Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS 

e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for Sitls up tothe age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacio and well-equipped 
school buildings, with g ood pl ying grounds.--For prospectus apy ly Head-Mistress 
sHOOL, HiNDHEAD. 


This Term ends April 13th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. Ss. BAY CHELOR (Oxf. 
rel.: 7 Grayshott, 
St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 


Miss 


T INGHOLT 
4 
Hons ), 


~ HARROW. 


1. ROBINS r of 


the Maria Grey 


ON, late Schol 


vning Coll 


ALICE 
und of 


Prospect: 13 on application to 
Newnha:n Colle ge (liistoris al ae ) 


Te 


FOR EIGN. 


{DU CATION in SWITZERLAND.—1st-class Boarding School 
4) for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE. Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortabls 














house. Tennis c mart. part from Le md yn “Kor ilius. Pros. apply to Priucipal, 
ARIS.— HOME for a few ELDER 
GIRLS. French language, literature and history. Music, art, domesti 
subjects, fencing, sightseeing, opera, &c, Comfortable tlat, warmed throughou 
by central heat.—Mlle, \ZAUX, 97 rue de Longchamp, Paris, 
NWITZE RLAND, ‘LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
K First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended 
Thorough education. Languages, Musi etc. Summer and Winter Sports 


Escort from London.—For prospectus and particulars write to Principals, Mmes, 
RUFER 
j),RANCE.—Mademoiselle experience 


LECLERCQ (long 


as 
teacher in England) receives ENGLISIE GIRLS at ee Asti, Rue 
Carnot, Wimereux, near Boulogne. Pleasant seaside town. Wome life. French 
lessons. a references, — Apply Mademoiselle LECLERC 0Q. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GCOLL&EGES. 
R OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
)} Special intry No Nomination required.-—Full particulars with copies 
oi examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, “ Royal Navy House, 
21 Old Bond Street » London, Ws. de 


COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 


Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications should be mad 


TAUTICAL 
Fi 








Fg 


Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 » Fenchure h Building, £.C, 3, 
K EI COLLEG K, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Iiead-Master, H. V, PLUM, M.A, 

H SCHOOL. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the maximum value of £70 per annum will 

be awarded upon an examination to be held on 20th February. EXHIBITIONS 

might also be awarded if candidates of sufficient merit presented themselves 

Dr. J. H. E. CREES. There are valuable Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. Reduced fees for s of the cler 

B® An | 


( y 





son 


EXAMINATION | will 


ped Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
6ca, 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL | 
Further information or a prospectus ean be obtained from the Head-Master, 
IGHTON COLLEGE. 


be 





held on June Ist and 2nd, to elect to S¢ HOL ARSHIPS varying in 
value from £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HLAD- 
MASTER, ae 

BADPFi£k tL D CG }) LL 2a 3. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held in June at Bradfield——Entry forms can be d from the 
HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 

OSSALL SCHOOL. TWELVE 

SHIPS, Senior and Junior, valuo from £90 a year downwards, 

awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March 2nd, 1920 Boys examined 
Rossall and in London,—Apply, THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


~ SCHOOL.—EIGHT § ARSHIPS, 


obtain 





“OPEN SCHOLAR- 
will be 
at 


—Some 


fr LSTED SCHOL £70- 
20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition in 
a —Sactiouians from the BURS An, Felsted School, Essex, 


PRIVATE 





TUITION, ao. 









JYOURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
WOOLWICH 10 (including lst place), SANDILURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Kntry) 3, | ——— LiLS 34. 

Apply Stirting Ho Manor Koad, Bournemout! 
FILOCUTION Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
1, will forward a beer! iure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPE ~via 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Arti tion, Reciting, and Correct Speak 
Pupils include PARLI.: AME NT. Ary © ANDIDAT! Barristers, Preac hers, 


Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (West End), W.C, 2. 
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RT.—Fashion, Commercial, Still Life, Decorative, Black and 
White, Hali-tone, &c. Private tuition personally given by eminent 
ARTIST to PUPILS desirous of entering this remunerative profession, 


Bishops Mansions, Bishops Park Road, 8.W. 6. 


J yp AT BROADSTAIRS.—MR. A. H. DAVIS, MLA., 

formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, will be able, 
Easter, to receive a small number of RESIDENT PUPILS to prepar 
Addre as, T H EB SC HOOL, Malvern Link. 


Bx EPT iON AL LY Ni E HOME i in Northants for aC HIL D 

under 8. Nurse kept. First lessons given. Highest references.—'Terms 
and particulars 72 SH W.,” Box 973, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, Ww A. 


KINGSLEY TISSHAW, 6 


atter 
for Universities, &e. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Q) CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
iy TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCILOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

age of the pupil, district —_ srred, and rough idea of fees ‘should be i. 

. & J, PAT ON, Educational J Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Te aE : 5053 Central. 


(jsorce or SCHOOLS” AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of “charge w arge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, og Cs co., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Rey gent 1926. 
SSES 








SSISTANT MISTRE} “DEPARTME INT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 

are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 

in Schools, cr as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATLON, 

1C ‘HOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
S respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of tees, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Edueational Agents, who are largely re sponsible for the 
- aching staffa of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMfices—158-162 } OXFORD ST., autteabasiat W.1.  Telephone—1136 Museum, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladles quickly prepared for Journal- 
ie tle and Sec retarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions Kiven, 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,009 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged, 
Authors’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons. London, E.C, 4. 
rFVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2(Ground Floor), ‘T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
Many years’ experience of the work of Architects, Authors, Clergymen, Journalists, 
Ph ilanthropic and Be nevolent Socicties, Solic itors, Teacher rs, &e, 


INSTITUTION, 


\ en 





_ EARLSWOOD 
Vv SURREY, 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


For partie ulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, L.c, 4, 


e === = — = 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro, Peautiful position on West 
Clit overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.), 
Telep.: 341, 


pa - ~ —————— 


on - - — = = — = — 


TOURS. 
PRIVATE SOCTAL TOURS.—March 18th, Algeria, Tunisia, 






“Garden of Allah,” 52 days, 938 gns. April 24th, Spain—Madrid, 
Seville, Granada, —_—-. Gibraltar, Tangier, ete, 32 days, 98 gns.—-Miss 
BISHOP, F.K.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.1. 19, 

MISCELLANZOUS. 


ee MEMORIALS.—Public bodies, Church and Regi- 
mental Committees, and private persons requiring memorials in 
= ASS or BRONZE of either mural or monumental character should consult 
W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.), Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, 
1 ondon, W.c, 2. 
Studios and Works :—FROME, Somerset, 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &¢., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr, A, V. STOREY, 
Genera) Manager, Medical, &e., Assocn., Ltd,, 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8 q.. W.C.2. 


AVE fe. — 
if ” Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 = Specimens sent free. —HENKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 
London, W. 1, 


MYHE DRINK 


YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


OF THE DAY.—WHITEWAY’S | famous 

Cyders—made from lovely apples. Healthful and delicious, good for 
pout and rheumatism. Thousands of testimonials, Agents everywhere, Booke 
let tree, —-WHITE * “tate The Orchards, Whimple, Devon, and 37 Albert 
Linbankmeat, 5.1, 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Hichest y alue 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Sily er, 15s 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted par per 
returned post free, Dest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (bro! 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, = 
8. aoe ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manche ster. Estd, 1850, 30. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEET BOUGHT. — — Persons 
wishing to receive full value one ame to the actual manufacturers 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by Pos , \: ‘ale 
per return or off ‘rmade. —Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Strect, London, Estd, : 


OCKROACHES BLATTIS, 4 


exterminated with 


SCLENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.5 

my plicd by order tothe Royal Houschold, Used in War Hk ospit: us. ‘Tins 1s. 6d. 
s. 6d., 53., post free. -HOW ART Hs, 471 Crooke ssmoore Road, Shetlield, * 
TN\O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.— Messrs, 


BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK Sate BROKERS, KINGSTON. 





ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount avai ilable 
and a selected list of Securities will be forw: ard “dl. 
{QUITABLE -REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOC IE TY, 


vy LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and _— INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


on. 
Apply SECRETARIES, S le Piace, Strand, W.C, 2 


] EFORMED INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 


for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
193 Regent Street, W.1. 


GSTAAD. 


THE QUEEN OF 


Swiss WINTER Resorts. 





With 


Saanenmoser Montreux-Oberland Railway. 





ALPINE HORSE RACES. 





AVIATION. 





Apply to Information Office— 
GSTAAD HOTELKEEPERS SOCIETY, 
GSTAAD, SUISSE. 


WILL 
HELP 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are still 


serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 

AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 


DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 


difficulty wherever found. 


THE NEED 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays,a/e Church Army,” 
Lion, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 


IS GREAT. 


Carlile, D.D.. 


payable to Prebendary 
Wil, 


Marble Arch, London, 
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GAS METER 
&) STOVE 
RENTS 


An I mportant 
L.C.C. Decision 


WLW 





HIGHLY important report has 
A been drawn up by the Public 

Control Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council on the subject of 
complaints of the increased charges made 
by certain Gas Companies 1 in the Metro- 
politan Area for the rentals of stoves 
and meters. 
The Committee advised the Council to 
take no action in the matter. Their re- 
solution is as follows : 


“Tt has generally been understood that the 
Companies have in the past been prepared to 
supply stoves and fittings at less than cost 
in order to develop the industry—looking to 
the profit from the increased sales of gas to 
recoup them from their expenditure. There 
must, of course, be some limit to this princi- 
ple; and it appears to the Committee that 
the Companies have a good case for increas- 
ing the rent of meters and appliances on hire 
which not only give no retura on capital, 
but involve a loss on maintenance. The 
Companies, moreover, appear to be acting 
within their legal rights in making these 
extra charges. "The Committee cannot, there- 
fore, advise the Council to take ny action 
in the matter, especially as any increase in 
r.venue from rents must, in present circum- 
stances, which for practical purposes involve 
the suspension of the sliding scale, be corre- 
spon dingly reflected in the price charged for 


gas, 
London has led the way after exhaustive 
enquiry, and hearing the evidence of 
responsible representatives of both gas 
consumers and gas undertakings. This 
important decision is obviously of general 
interest and application. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 











Sn 
STATA A 


THE GREAT RALLY 
TO HELP 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Friends are rallying to help the 
Missionary Societies to meet the still 
increasing cost of foreign exchange: 


: The income for ten months 


has been increased by 


£200,000. 


The necessary increase in 


annual income to maintain 


existing work is £500,000. 


This rally is a challenge 
to all 


to help in contributing the addi- 
tional £300,000 increase in 


income still required. 


Most Missionary Societies close 
their financial year on March3 st. 


There are only seven 
weeks left. 


Generous contributions are asked for 


: the undernamed Societies co-oper- 


ating in this advertisement in order 
to avert the otherwise inevitable 
withdrawal from fields of splendid 


= opportunity. 


Barrist MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
1g, Furnival St., London, F.C. 4. 
CuURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Salisbury Square, Tondon, E.C. 4. 
FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION 
15, Devonshire St., London, H.C. 2. 
ITONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
16, New Bridge St., 
32, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


FRIENDS’ 


London, W.C. 4. 
MoORAVIAN MISSIONS, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOREIGN 
Mission, 7, East India Avenue, E.C. 3. 
WESLEVAN Mrtuopist MissIONARY SOCIETY, 
24, Bishopsgate, London, I\.C. 2. 
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LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, E.C. 2. 
FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE: 82 CORNHILL, E.C. 3. 











AUTHORIZED CAPITAL . one ees ove on ove £33,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL <a £8,503,718 | RESERVE tee £8,750,000 
WALTER LEAF, Esq.. CRsgmen. Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER and ROBERT HUGH TENNANT, Esq., D -Chairmen. 
Joint General Managers : . BARTHORPE, J. C. ROBERTSON. W. H. INSKIP. ecretary: F. MYTTON 
BALANCE SHEET, Sist DECEMBER, 1919. Sigs: 
LIABILITIES ASSETS. 
CaPITaLt— £ s. d. | Casp— £ s. 
Authorized aa - «+ £33,0600,000 In hand and at Bank of England .. ee «» 68,766,910 7 4 

—_—---—-- 


1,414, hes Shares of £90 each, 
£5 ..  €7,070,9909 0 0 
1,432, 728 Shares of £1 om, 





Money at Call and Short Notice .. es ++ 18,794,487 § } 


77,561, 397 15 } 











BILLS DISCOUNTED .. ee es oe ee «+ 49,351,485 
fully paid. + 1,482,728 0 0 is 9 g | INVESTMENTS — -§ 
RESERVD 8'759.0900 0 0 War Loans at cost and other Securities of, or guaran- 
BN? DEroste AXD OTHER "ACCOUNTS inctuain — teed by, the British Government (of which £1,190,613 
a o- Gentingmnaies ad 904,547,726 10 5 2s. 11d. is lodged for Public Accounts, and for the 
Nores iN CIRCULATION IN THE ISLE OF May a "18, 0 0 Note Issue in the Isle of Man) — .. .- 59,848,008 6 § 
ACCRPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS, ETO. "9g 704.365 14 10 Indian and Colonial Government Securities, “Indian 
Supaee On Bris ect due ’ we nis "300.346 15 2 Government Guaranteed Railway Stocks and Deben- 
PROFIT AND Loss. ”* ad = , tures, British Corporation waned and sees 
Net profit for the year, including £377,560 7s. 5d. brought an ee ? i ser -ae8 4 if 
rom year 1918, £2,832,567 8s. 6d. From this the no — ° 863,698 12 § 
following appropria lone have been made :—~ cannes COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK “(Pp ARIS), 
IMITED— 
. Interim Dividend of 10 per 8,000 £20 Shares, fully paid 
cent. pald in August last .. £494,969 6 O 2, "0m } oe oe ee 850.000 0 ¢ 
— ment Depreciation .. 1,000,000 0 0 ween teas 1 rer dl a. pote ; 
Reserve ae 165,720 15 0 g 
. 199,665 £15 Shares, £2 10s. paid 1,909,296 {1 ¢ 
— Premises ‘Account ‘e Le a4 ; $ ADVANOES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS (including 
ar Sem oe pre-moratorium Stock Exchange Loans) 128,090,982 18 7 
£1.860,690 1 0 LIABILITY GP CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, ENDORBE- 
- wwe MENTS, ETO., as per contra .. 23,704,365 14 (0 
sawing Ss on om caarentyg | yen Kev: od — ~~ year) BANK AND onuan Puemisne (at cost, less amounts written 
on the £20 ra . 494,969 6 0 off) 8,029,166 1 II 
and for a Dividend of 6} per cent. on n £1 shares .. 62,681 17 9 
And a Balance to carry forward .. ‘ oe ee 414.226 4 6 
£346,796,385 7 Ii £346,796,385 7 if 
—_—__ eee ee 
R HUGH TENNANT, | Directors J. ROBERTSON, | Joint Generat 
M. C. TURNER, J W. i. inskip, "| Afanavers. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, and the 


Certified Returns received from the Branches. 


We have verified the Cash in hand and Bills Discounted at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Bartholomew Lane, and the Cash at the Bank of England. 

We have examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and have veritied the Investments of the Bank 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as te 
exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and 


as shown by the Books of the Company. 


Loxpon, 22nd January, 1920, 


W. J. WOOLRICH, Chief Accountant. 


TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., 

MP, SONS, SENDELL & CO., |, ate 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO.,” ; Chartered Accountants, 
STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD, ) 

Auditors, 





———__-__ -- —— 





Cadbury’s 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. 


See the name ‘‘Cadbury’’ on every piece of Chocolate. 





Cocoa & Chocolate 








—E 





Spinet 


The SUPER 
CIGARETTE 


fine Old Virginia, Cork Noped Oval 


» %5%20 


Also in boxes of 5O & 100 


Spinet Fee the pipe 


Vii per 2 oz. Packet. 





Se —=s3 








FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture to 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design, 


We. SPRIGGS & Co..r12., 238-241 Tottenham CourthRd.,W.1 





o INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 

in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnuird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Bag., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 





Ghe Spectator. 


NEW TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any part of the Yearly. 
United Kingdom .. ” ee a £2 1 


o 


OVERSEAS POSTAGE. 


Including postage to any of the 
British Dominions and Colonics 
and India; America, France, Italy, 


China, Japan, &e., &c. .. we ae £2 3 6 
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THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL ano UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, 


LIMITED, 








HEAD OFFICE; 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





CAPITAL—Paid up ae — ae ae oa ia — el di .. £7,806.864 
Uncalled §...0 0 0. uve Se ra ee a OM a 
Reserve Liability ... - ae —r one ae <n es «» 26,622,880 





Subscribed Capital sae PPe ea ad iia ‘ia eee 


«+ £39,934,320 
wet Latent 





Reserve Fund (invested in British Government Seourities) ., oe ee . £7,239,041, 





Directors. 
adier-Gen, The Hon. Everard Baring, 0.V.0, Charles R. Gilliat, Esq. Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. 
Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq, Selwyn Robert Pryor, Es 
Charles Cave Cave, Esq. Charles Gipps Hamilton, Esq. Sir Samuel Roberts, Bart, M. PP, 
Joha Alan Clutton- Brock, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord Inchcape Sir Felix 0. Schuster, Rart. 
Horace George Devas, Esq % G.0.M.G., MK. U.S.L, K.0.1.B, Eustace Abe] Smith, Esq, 
Brigadier-General Hing ch Hoary John Francis Alexander Johnston, Esq. Lindsay Eric Smith, Esq, 
Villiams Drummond, C.M.G, Col, Sir Claude Villers Emilius Laurie, Bart., | 
Maurice Otho vitsgorald. Esq. C.B., D.8.0, 


Director and General Manager, 
Frederick Eley, Esq. 


eae te Directors, 


Alfred Fowell Buxton, Esq. Robert Fenton Miles, Es Col Herbert Francis Smith. 
John Dennistoun, Lsq Lt.-Col. Bertram Abel Sinith, D.S.O., M.O. 
Capt, Alexander Brodrick Leslie-Melville. | Gerald Dudley Smith, Esq. 
Joint General mes ng 
A. G. Hopewell, Esy. A. E. Lewis, Esq. Thomas, Esq, Li, J. Stevenson, Esq. 


E. G. Wragg, Esq., District General Manyer, ada Bank Branches, 





BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1919. 


























LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
CAPITAL :— £ 8. d. s. d. 
120,000 Shares of £25 each, £3 10s. paid ba ds 420,000 0 0O | Cash at Bank of England, and at Head Office wenn Suaie 35. oss 632 68 3 
1,846,716 Shares of £20 each, £4 paid .. re as 7.285,864 0 0] Money at Call and Short Notica .. -- 10.997,503 12 i 2 
q 806. 864 00 “46, 683,136 0 Oo 8 
RESERVE FUND.. ee ee és we ee 7.239.041 0 O| INVESTMENTS :— a 
a NENTS £ s. da 
15,045,905 0 0 British Government Securities (in- 
CURRENT, Deposit and other ACCOUNTS, including rebate cluding War Loans taken at 
on Bills not due, pr ion for bad and doubtful Cost Price) ‘ wit - 48,235,047 12 7 
debts, contingencies, &c 251,751,125 4 | (Of these £182,639 17s. 6d. is lodged 
ACCEPTANCES and ENDORSE MENTS of I REIG N BILL, on for public accounts.) 
account of Custome: re als oe 5,968,448 9 4 Indian and Colonial Government Se- 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACC OU NT :-— curities ; Debenture, Guaranteed, 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, and Preference Stocks of British 3,966,841 4 5 
including £487,317 Ills, ld, Railways; British Corporation, | 
brought from year i918.. ae 2,752,801 5 0 and Water Works Stocks 
Less Interim Dividend Canal, Dock, River Conservancy, anc 1) 
8 per cent. subject other Investments including 31,250 | 
to deduction of ‘In Shares of the Yorks! lire Penny 1,089,396 12 2 
come Tax (£14",999 Bank of £5 each, £8 paid 
103. 2d.) paid in Lloyds and N: . onal Provincial Foreiga 
August last -. £497,393 6 5 Bank, Ltd., 000 Shares of £40 each, 
» Dividend of 8 per £20 paid.. as s io ne 240000 0 0 
cent. subject to de- —_—_——_ 53.581,285 8 2@ 
duction of Income BILLS DISCOUNTED, including Treasury Bills os .- 23,043,769 ¢ H 
Tax(£ 157,364 143.9d.) ADVANCES on Current and other Accounts .. oe .. (32.773.728 { 
payanle 6th Feb ADVANCES against War Loans .. ; - oe -» 7,588,157 0 
ruary next.. 624.549 2 5 LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, &c., as per 
, Transferred to Re- Contra ie ee -- 5,968,448 8 4 
serve Fund .. 500,000 0 0 BANK PREMISES in London and Country ee ee -- 2,907,811 16 8 
» Transferred to Pen- 
sion Fund .. .. 350,000 0 0 
» Placed to contin- 
gencies a ee _ 150. 000 0 0 
——_————— 2,121,942 8 10 
Balance carried forward to 1920. ee eis ee 630,858 16 2 
£273, 396, 337, 2 F £273,306.337 9 I 





M. o. FITZG ERALD, 1 Directors A. G. HOPEWELL, 
L. SMITH, j ane L. E. THOMAS, Joint General Managers. 
FRE DE RICK ELEY, Director and General Manager. A. E. LEWIS, 


As certified by the Auditors, William Barclay Peat and Nicholas Edwin W aterhouse. 


The National Provincial an 1 Union Bank of En gand Limited, having numerous Branch hes in E ngland and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents 
at home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, Who may have money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches free 
of charge 

At Head Cflice and Branches, DEPOSITS are received, CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened, and all other Banking business transacted. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, List of Branches, Agents and Correspondents may be had on application at the Head Office and at any af 
the Bank's Branches. 

















Auxillary : 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 
Head Office: 60 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 (Temporary Address). 
Offices : Paris (3, Place de l'Opéra), Biarritz, Bordeaux, Havre, Marseilles, Nice; Antwerp, Brussels; Cologne; Zurich. 

















aaaoaaoaeaEeaeEeEEoaaooaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoEaoPaoeITEEEEE—yE OEE a == — 
6“ 9 HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “NEW AND FORT COMING PUBLL 
THE “SPEC T A T OR. CATIONS ” 1 PER INCH. 
Scale of Charges for . Advertisements. Charges for Borders and Approved 
Outside Page (when available), £21. Biock Advertisements 
P = a .. £16 16 O Quarter-Page = Col.). £4 40 Page ll in by Quarter - Page, 5} 
Ualt-Page (Column) eo 8 8 O | Per Inch .. - O18 0 6H qa 88 ta -¢ in. by 3fin. .. £4 14 6 
COMPANTES. Halt-Page, 11 in. by | Eighth-Page, 2§ in. 
Outside Pago ee .. £23 3 O | Inside Page ee .- £1818 0 Syeub .. Aa 9 9 0] by 3¢e in. me e 3s 
Smal! Advertisements. Terms: net. 
Miatmum charge of 58, for four lines (35 words) and ls, 41, a line for every addl- 
toga! line (contamming on an av: rage about twelve words), Displayed Advertise+ “SPECTATOR,” Ltd. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londos, W.C. 2. 


ments according to space, 
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EMINENTLY PRACTICAT, 
ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLI% 








Now on Sale 





Makers of To-morrow 


Edited by T. VIVIAN-REES. 
The HANDBOOK of the 
CHILDREN’S ERA 


(Beautifully illustrated.) 


THs unique Volume, edited by the Originator 
of the Movement known throughout the 
world as ‘The Children’s Era,” should be in the 
hands of all Ministers, Social Workers, Parents, 
Guardians, Day and Sunday School ‘Ileachers, etc. 


The book touches and illumines every phase 
of young life. The physical, mental, moral, 
religious, recreational, and social aspects of children 
are brilliantly dealt with by many of the most 
eminent living experts, and an earnest, practical 
attempt is made to show how “the new mind 
and the new earth ” may be attained. 


UNIQUE IN SCOPE 
AND TREATMENT 





Sold at cost price by all Newsagents and Booksellers, 


2s. Gd, in Cloth Covers. 
from the Publishers, 


1s. 6d. in Paper Covers. 
Or post free direct 


SUNDAY SCIIOOL UNION, 56 Iudgate Hill, London, 1.C. 4. 









EVERY TIME 


you see a Swan, or 
a picture of a Swan, 
or the word Swan— 
think of the very 
best of all Fountpens. 


Like the bird itself, tho 
“Swan” pen is so clean—so 
smooth-gliding, so easy-flow- 
ing, and livestoagood old age. 
Sold by Stationers and 
Jewellers, 


12 6, 15/-, 21/-, 25/-, 30/-, upwards. 
MADIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C, 1; 
Manchester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Sydney, ‘Toronto, 
London Factory—319-329 Weston Street, 8.1, 
Associate House—Mabie, Tedd & Co,, Inc,, New York and Chicago, 


















rey " nines merry ay 


ry A FUL HU LDU 














— 


IS IT PEACE? 


A mustice 
Borsnevisu 
( ONSTITUTION 


EBT 








RZBERGER 


Phanse 
( jovernuext 
Karser ISM 


| IEBKNECHT 


Pans PEACE Noss 
Revorwnoy 
Gearracisn 
CU sesrrovaest acai 
\ ORWARTS 
W ILSONISM 
are discussed hy GEORGE ' OUNG 


IN 


“THE NEW 
GERMANY” 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers. 








Published by Constable & Co., Ltd., London. 


IT PEACE? 


Price 8/- net. 


IS 
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The Last Word of So 









- Kbsolutely Hew 
- f eel First on Tine solute) — 

4 dQ) publ shed for T Miodorn Knowledge Seoutedge 
WY, 








UCT ETE 






The MASTER 
KEY to the 
World’s Knowledge 


is yours for 1d. per day. 





HARMSWORTH’S Universal Encyclo- 


pedia, Part 1 of which is on sale to-day, 





is an absolutely authoritative and superbly 








hehe 











Compiet 


— } 
f rary 
}- 


ain about $0 fortnightly parts 





ery Greatly Reduced, 


Ctl Sale 


oo 


" PART 1 alone contains 128 pages, 
727 different articles, 423 illustra- 
, tions, and 3 superb COLOURED 


1 plates. The following outstanding 
' publicists contribute noteworthy 
' introductory articles : 

' LORD ASKWITH. 

: LORD ROBERT CECIL. 

, VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE. 

‘ LORD MOULTON. 

; Rt. Hon. G. N. BARNES. 

; JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


and order future parts 
from your newsagent. 





produced work of reference. It will take 
rank as the Standard Encyclopedia of 
the World. No more valuable work has 
ever been offered to the public. It will 
be indispensable to the modern man—or 
woman. No office, school, library or 
home will be complete without it. Here 
are some of the outstanding features of 
this remarkable work :— 


It will contain: 


6,000,000 Words, 
14,000 Pictures, Maps, Charts, etc., 
100 Superb COLOURED Plates, 


and 
50,000 separate articles. 














It has been written throughout 
by EXPERTS, more than 400 
specialists having been engaged 
upon it. It deals fully with every 
branch of knowledge, the MOST 
RECENT as well as the most 


pos 
UNIVERSAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Lortnightly Parts, 1s. 3d. each. 


“ The A.B.C. of Human Knowledge ”— 


Answers every Question. 


ennne ' rer 
Mitty Petey | 
tidied i \ \ HUI TOPttetey CLtEE EEL 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 


HENRY FOX, Ist LORD HOLLAND 


His Family and Relations. By the EARL OF 
ILCHESTER. ‘* The book is well written 
and well arranged. The writer knows his 
subject and his period and can use his know- 
ledge effectively. He has had access to a 
great deal of new material.’’"—The Times. 
In Two Iliustrated Volumes. 32s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
INDIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


By Sir VERNEY LOVETT, K.C.S.I., late 
Indian Civil Service. A history of the origin, 
causes and progress of the Nationalist Move- 
ment by one who has for many years enjoyed 
special opportunities of studying Indian 
affairs, and was a member of the Rowlatt 
Commission. 12s. net. 


SCIENCE AND LIFE 


Aberdeen Addresses by Prof. FREDK. SODDY, 
F.R.S., University of Oxford. ‘‘ Full of sur- 
prises. . . . His views on radio-activity will, 
perhaps, make the strongest appeal to the 
imagination. ...A wonderful book.’’—West- 
minster Gazette. 10s. 6d. net. 


RED TERROR AND GREEN 


By RICHARD DAWSON. Many §sstartiing 
facts of the alliance between Sinn Fein and 
Germany and the Irish Revolutionaries with 
the Bolsheviks are here brought out. 6s. net. 


TANKS IN THE GREAT WAR 


1914-1918. By Brevet-Col. J. F. FULLER, 
D.S.O. Col. Fuller held the position of G.S.O. 1 
Tank Corps in France, and has exceptional 
authority for writing this new chapter in the 
history of warfare. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Ready immediately’ 21s. net. 


6d. net. 








No. 2, February. Now Ready. 


DISCOVERY 


MONTHLY POPULAR 
JOU RNAL OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Edited by A. 8. RUSSELL. M.0, D.Sc. 

7 :—Sir J. J. THOMSON, O.M., P.B.S. Sir F. G. KENYON, K.O.B. 

A. Prof. A. ©. SEWARD, S$e.D., F.K.8. Prof. K. 8. CONWAY, Litt.D. 
P.B.A. Chairman of Committee: The Kev. Canon W. TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
DISCOVERY presents in a popular form a first-hand account 
of what experts are doing or have done in all the chief branches 
of knowledge. The articles are written in plain language by 
contributors who can speak with authority. 
The first large edition of No. 1 was exhausted immediately 
after publication and two further printings were needed. In 
order to ensure receiving No. 2 without delay it is advisable 
to order at once. 


Ho. 2; FEBY. 
CRYSTAL STRUCTURE (Illustrated) 

THE WARS OF GREEK HISTORY.. 
THE NUMBER OF THE ELEMENTS. . 
BNGLAND AND GERMANY = THE 





CONTENTS. 6d. net, 
Prof. W. L. Bragg 
Prof. W. R. Halliday 
C. G. Darwin 


MIDDLE AGES Dr. L. A. Willoughby 
GRAVITATION AND LIGHT dlus- 
trated) ae H. Spencer Jones 


C. H. K. Marten 
Prof. E. V. Arnold 
Dr. A. §. Russell 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE STAMP ACT OF 1765 (L) 
ROMAN TRADE SOCIETIES 
“INDUSTRIAL GAS&ZS” ee oe 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
FLEURS-DE-LYS. A BOOK OF FRENCH 


POETRY. 
Freely ‘Translated into English Verse by WILFRID 
THORLEY. 6s. net, 


The poets represented range from an unknown maker of folk. 
song in the twelfth century to those of the present day, 





Uniform with above. 


nree ee from SWINBURNE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE, 
‘ All the saying phases of the poet's genius are admirably 
represented.”’—Daily Graphic. 6s. net, 


REYNARD THE FOX. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. (3rd Imp.) 5s. net, 
‘One of the most English poems ever written—an eple of 
the soil and of those who gallop over it."—Times. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
SOUTH. THE STORY OF SHACKLETON’S 
LAST EXPEDITION, 1914-1917. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 


“‘ One of the finest stories in the world.’’—Observer. 

















25S. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 





Just Published. 
ELI OF THE DOWNS. 


A First Novel by C. M. A. PEAKE. 78. net. 
LEGEND. CLEMENCE DANE. 6s. net. 
SAINT’S PROGRESS. 

JOHN GALSWORTHY. ye. 6d. net 
SEVEN MEN. MAX BEERBOHM. 78. net. 


GOLD AND IRON 
OSEPH HERGESHEIMER, Author of “The Three 
lack Pennys.”’ 78. net 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 





NOW READY. 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the February, 1920, 
Quarterly Supplement (price 7d. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS" 


ENTITLED 


“A SOUND INVESTMENT POLICY,” 


Which deals fully with the Investment outlook, and the 
course to be adopted by the prudent Investor; lengthy 
reference is made to UNDER-VALUED STOCKS, among 
which are mentioned the Ordinary Shares of BRITISH 
IRON AND STEEL COMPANIES as not having participated 
in the general rise which has occurred during the past few 
months. The Quarterly Supplements contain up-to-date 
details of 100 specially selected securities, covering the 
whole available field of investment—from Government 
Loans to Ordinary Shares in Industrial Companies—par 
ticulars of further investments considered worthy of atten- 
tion, a number of useful tables and hints oi value to everyone 
concerned with the remunerative employment of money. 


The Annual Volume ° 7 Price 1s. 
(Published in August.) 
Quarterly Supplements - . Price 7d. 


(Published February, May, and Novemver.) 


Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers : 
The British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 

57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. E-C. 2. 
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Messrs. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


National Guilds and 
the State. 


By 8. G HOBSON, who has made notable contributions to the literature of 
he deals with the criticisais which have been made on 





i 


Guild Socialism. Here 
Guild doctrines. /nter alia 
Action " and the Shop St ward Movem 


organisation. 


he treats such momentous questions as “* Direct 
nt, and formulates a new theory of national 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Christian Essentials of 
Reconstruction. 


Twelve Essays delivered at the Swanwick Summer School, 1919. Edited by 
LUCY GARDNER. A symposium of well-known social workers on outstanding 
problems of the time. United in the belief that only through the new spirit among 
men to which war conditions gave birth can these problems be solved, they 
ek to show how this spirit may be fostered and developed. 


Crown 8vo. 53. net. 


Europe and the League of 
Nations. 


By CHARLES SAROLEA, D.Ph. and Litt. Professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh. “ Dr. Sarvlea expresses his view of the Peace Settlement very plainly. 
He has great hopes of the League, and argues that the problems it has to solve 
are no greater than those that confronted the makers of the United States.”"—The 
Y'imes. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Victorian Recollections. 


By JONN A. BRIDGES, a treasury of pleasant memortes which, says The Daily 
Telegraph, “ must delight readers who still revel in reminiscences of a picturesque 
period, esperiaily when it is characterized by the grace and charm which dis- 
inguish this book.” Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


William Peverill Turnbull. 


A Memoir by his Son, H. W. TURNBULL, 4.A., which the Times characterises 
a3 “a delightful picture of a great mathematician and excellent scholar with an 
extraordinary range of humanistic interest and knowledge, whom fate made a 
school inspector at Manchester in 1871.” Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


My Horizon. 


By C. TOWNL EY. “ These twenty musings reveal a sound reflective 
habit of mind.”—The Times. “ Agreeable little essays.”—Scoisman, “ Very 
attractive.” —Globe, Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Rogers’ Translations of 
Aristophanes. 


I. The Clouds 
ll. The Wasps Now Ready. 


Crown 8vo. Paper, 2s. net each. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


“ His metrical! version is delightfally musical and idiomatic, and the choruses 
30 sparkling along like those of a Gilbertian play.” —Saturday Neview, 


A NEW_ SERIES. 


The Social Service Library. 
No. 1. The Social Worker. 


By C. R. ATTLEER, M.A., Is intended not only to provide a general introduction 
$0 the subject of socta!l service, but aims also at giving those who are contemplating 
participation in social werk a sketel of the opportunities of service which present 
themsecives, and at deseribing the quali(ications and training which are mos" 
aceded. Ready Feb. 17th. Crown Svo. 6s. uet. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. ae St., aitins W. LC: 2. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 
Life of William Booth, 


the Founder of the Salvation Army. 
By HAROLD BEGBIE. With three Photogravures and 
numerous other Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 
£2 2s. net. 


BY THE LATE SIR EDWARD COOK. 
The Press in War-Time: 


With Some Account of the Official Press Bureau. An 
Essay A Sir EDWARD COOK, K.B.E. Crown 8vo, 
78. éd. 


College Addresses. Delivered to Pupils 
of the Royal College of Music. 
By Sir C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Bart., Mus.Doc., 
Director, 1895-1t918. Edited, with a Recollection of the 
Author, by H. C. COLLES. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 

The Daily Chyvonicle: ‘‘ These addresses should prove of the 
greatest service to all who are battling to achieve the only 
success worth striving for—what Emerson called the triumph 
of principle.” 





THO} LAS HARDY. 


The Dynasts. 
A Dems of the Napoleonic Wars. 


Crows 8vo. 8s. Gd. 


THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. _ is 
The Economic Consequences of 


the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 


8s. 6d. 1 


Wake Up, Canada! 


Retlections on Vital National Issues. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. net 


By C. W. PETERSON 


Sappho ‘and The > Vigil of Venus. 
Translated by ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit. Crown 6vo. 
5s. Gd. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








“A MODERN CLASSIC,” 


THE DIARY 


GEORGE OF A 


= NOBODY 


WEEDON 
WiTH MEMOIR bY B. W. FINDON, 





GROSSMITH. 


Library Edition, 7s. net. 


“I regard any bedroom 1 occupy as unfurnished papent 1% a copy 
of it.” LURD ROSEBERY. 
“I dare not tell you my view of Chaties Pooter, I rank him 
with Don Quixote.” Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
“ One of the hali-dozen imm rtai achievements of our time.” 
Mr. HiLAIR2 BELLOC, 


Bristol: ARROWSMITH, LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


JULLISHERS' RI MAINDERS. Catalogue now Ready.— 
Write for my new Catalogue, just issued, —e a@ grand selection 
New in condition 


of Books oj all branchea of | iLeratare Books t © cuit alt taste 






as fir wublished, and now offered at Bargain Prices ¥ and opportu ity 
for } vers Post free on request ul. 3 GLAISHER, Renatuder Boo 
sellor 


7 Wigmore Street, W. 1 





AUGTION. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


SALES BY 
VALUABLE FRENCIL AND 


ht ee SOTHEBY,  \ ViILKIN ON, ind HODGE 
as i vill SELL by AUCTION at thetr = e Galleries, 34 and 35 New 
Lond Street, W. 1, on WEDNESDAY, Fe r sth, and Two Followlag Days, 
at l o’c en 

VALI \BLE PRINTED BOOK ’ rty of ¢ ; ra, Ksq., 68 Pal 
Mail, 8.W.; a selected portion t able library removed from Erlesto 
Park, Wilts, sold vy order of G. Watson Taylor, Esq., and of the Trustees of the 
will of the late S. Watson Tavior, Fs books selected from the [ibrary at 
llamtiton Palace, sold by order of the 3 the late 1 e hian n; and 
a selection from the library t 1 by e Right Rev. bishop Lux re of [t 
Asaph (1756-1830), and now the property of Kh. © rm q., Ol saph 

May be viewed two days pric Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneers 
and of Hugh 0. Webster, Esq., Hamilton Esvates Olfice, The Pala Liguiito 
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“ The most serviceable Concordance to the English Bible.”— Z/e Exjository Times, | e 
ve 
s 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. - 


Owing to the shortage of paper and other difficulties, Young's Analytical Concordance 
has unfortunately been out of stock for some months, but the Religious Tract Society has 





now published the following new editions. 


YOUNG’S 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE 


TO THE BIBLE. 


A WORK WHICH CAN NEVER BE SUPERSEDED. 








No other Book of Reference for the Aid of Bible Study has stood the test of time as 
Young’s Concordance has done. It is still without a rival. 


STANDARD EDITION (Demy Quarto, 1,200 pages, 2) inches thick). 


No. 1) Strongly bound in Cloth Gilt .. 30s, net. No, 2, Half Morocco Gilt, Square Corners, Marbled 
Edges ee ee ee ee 45s. net, 


ON OXFORD INDIA PAPER (1) inches thick), 


No. 3. Cloth Gilt, Bevelled Boards, Burnished Red No. 4. Whole Persien Limp, Round Corners, Red 
Hidges .. am ze .. 40s, net. under Gilt edges, Gilt Roll .. 55s, net, 
(Postage, Is. each Extra.) 








How Young’s Concordance Works. 


@ If you open an ordinary concordance, say at the word Gop, you find references to a large number of 
places in which the word Gop occurs in the English version. But there is nothing to show whether the 
English rendering, Gop, represents one word or many ; or, if many, whether with any distinction of meaning. 
So far as the English goes, the Old ‘Testament might have only one Hebrew word, with one sense, the New 
‘Yestament only one Greek word, with one sense, for Gop. 


@ Now open Yowig’s Concordance. ‘There are 38 columns ali giving references in which Gop occurs. 
But their arrangement shows that instead of one Hebrew word being so translated there are seven, apart 
from the words used in the phrases *‘ God save the King ” and “ God forbid.”’ So in the New Testament 
it is seen that, instead of one word being translated Gop, there are three, apart from the words (twelve in 
number) rendered into English by a phrase in which the word God appears. ‘The student—who may not 
need to be warned that the word Gop does not appear in the originals of the phrase ‘‘ God forbid ’’—may 
still be grateful for guidance as to the difference, for example, between Gov in Gen. xy. 2, and Gop in 
Isaiah xliv. 8. 


@ Or take the New Testament use of the word Master. ‘The one English word is used to represent seven 
Greek words, apart from those which appear in such compounds as ** Master-builder,” “ task-master,’’ &c. 
livery Bible-reader would wish to know the important difference between, for example, the meaning of 
MASTER in Matt. vi. 24, and in Matt. x. 24; or between MASTER in Matt. xxvi. 25, and in 2 ‘Tim. ii. 21. So 
with the word Power. Inthe New Testament it is mainly a translation of one or other of two different words. 
‘The distinction suggested by the use of each is often interesting and suggestive. ‘Thus the PowER of which 
St. Paul speaks in 2 Cor. xiii. 10, is not the same thing as the PowrR of 2 Cor. viii. 3. 





@ ‘There are cases in which a very familiar English word is used to express a word seldom, or perhaps only 
once, used in the original. Such, for example, are the uses of the words “ Spirit ’’ in Matt. xiv. 26, ‘ fashion ” 
in Acts vil. 44, “image ”’ in Heb. i. 3, and “ opened” in Heb. iv. 13. 


@ Inall such cases Young's Concordance gives the student the aid which a good Commentary would supply, 
hy suggesting to him a word's true shade of meaning, providing other passages (if any) in which it appears 
in the same sense, and supplying the material for comparison with other words in the originals rendered 
into English by the same word or phrase. 
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